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| ~NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Halleck’s History of Eng- Shaw’s People of Other Lands .  .— $ .30 


lish Literature .. $1.25 Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet the child’s natural desire to 
hear of the strange peoples of other lands and to learn about their 


The subject is treated as a related whole, many peculiarities. 


and the general drift of literary thought 
is clearly portrayed. Although philo- 


. sophie, it is simple, stimulating, and sug- Bradish’s Old Norse Stories . . : : 45 
gestive, and leads naturally to original 
thinking. Special attention is paid to lit- An attractive rendering of these popular stories, showing what our 
erary movements and to the animating ancestors thought of the common phenomena of nature. Also 
spirit of each age. gives some idea of the rude manners and habits of this semi- 


barbarous people. 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School . .25 


Furnishes lessons in conversation, reading, and writing, from the 
very first day of school, and requires no preliminary work. Ex- 
tensive use of script. Beautifully illustrated. 


The Baldwin Primer ; : ‘ a 


Besides attractive leesons prepared in accordance with the best meth- 
ods of teachinz, the book contains lessons in stick laying, paper 
folding, modeling, and songs. Numerous illustrations, 


er = | 


me 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: South America .60 


An imaginary and interesting tour for children, which enables them to 
become well acquainted with the chief characteristics of the Con- 
tinent and its peoples. 


Lancaster’s Manual of English History (Revised) 1.00 


. Brought down to date, giving a clear idea of Great Britain’s position 
on all recent important questions, including the War with the 
Boers. « 





Smith’s Smaller History of Rome (Revised) . 1.00 


Original features preserved. Includes results of recent historical in- SKATING IN HOLLAND. 


vestigations. Attractive new maps and illuetrations. 
From Shaw’s People of Other Lands. 


Swett’s American Public Schools . . . 41.00 


Studies on public school history, with outline of the psychological and Copies fen postpaid, 
pedagogical methods of instruction and management of American on receipt of price. 
public schools. we bi ik sahictatindeadataen iia | 


sca; AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY — = 


CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 


From Halleck’s History of English Literature, 








9 THAYER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Provipence, R. I., Dec. 19, 1899. 
NICHOLS S * ( “I consider the ‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,’ by Wilbur F. Nichols, the best series of arithmetics yet published for the general 
GRADED LE SSONS | purposes of the grammar school course. The old method, pursued according to the plan of the ordinary text-book, is, in several pertic: 

ulars, unpedagogical and unwise. The whole system of instruction in arithmetic is in need of reorganization in accordance with the 
IN ARITHMETIC. natural Giaet af dewelenmens of the child, and with the purpose of producing more actual power to think mathematical thought. 
Books II., Ill., 1V., V., Vi. Vil, VUE. | “ Mr. Nichols has, to a considerable extent at least, avoided the old errors and embodied the new principles, which must be recog- 
' ’ Vey ’ ’ , : ‘ : ” ; : nc, 
ih Mat toe anatieianl Mine: nized as in the line of genuine reform. ISAAC O. WINSLOW, Principal. 












































Sample Copy for 15 cents. ( Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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4 OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

r Stepping Stones to Literature mati mR —_— of | The World and Its People M4 

| By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, A scientific, eenathedl. pveneonctee system, | Series of Geographical Readers. 

g ; and Superintendent CHARLES B. GILBERT which secures legibility, beauty, and speed. | EpiTep By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D i 

¥ os new xr of clght groges ee evens yy el wane « the The Normal Course in Drawing. | Late Headmaster of Boston Normal School 7 

|| world’s great literature, and more of it, than can be found anywhere Aimi eit 4 ible, it f tical | ‘ | 

% else in the same space. Every book is a model in its class, both in le enstned gud convenient in mate First Lessons......... $ .36 Lee te Asta Tt aah & y Ae 4 

r literary and artistic excellence. Superbly illustrated. The Normal Music Course. Glimpses of the World .36 | Views in Africa........ -72 | 

A First Reader.......... $ .30 A Reader for Fifth Grades, $ .60 This system has, in sixteen years, revo- | Our Own Country...... -50 | Australia and the Islands ' 

§ A Second Reader......... .40 | AReaderfor Sixth « ee {ee eae jretnods Heschools " | Our American Neighbors .60 of the Sea............ .68 | 

| A Third Reader .......... 50 A Reader for Seventh “ .60| The Normal Course in Reading. | moter Burepe. ase BE * Htawell and ite Poesia. 68 if 

y the use of these books Geography becomes a *tudy Of absorbing In- 

{ A Fourth Reader ........- -60 A Reader for Higher “ -60 spenes 8 eee cA pe A UL A terest The lands are no longer mere outlines on the maps, but actual places, % 

“These books cannot fail 10 stimulate a thirst for true culture in the ine B+ S S peopled with living men and women. The last three beoks are especially t 

i broadest sense.” — Review of Reviews, New York City. The Normal Course in Number end bua the Beare: aemaeealin nad ten ielenin afl too tion aaa aoanein | 
“The books impress me as being very attractive and desirable in every . . . werd bps eee ae Soe 5 eonte’ eal | 

$ way for school use. They are not C aae up entirely of scraps, but contain Correct in theory, precise in definition, | bares ag near beer i nga nga pel gr Hawaii and Its People” brings | 

carefully selected material, fresh and of high quality.” —3s. T. DuTTON, | jogical in sequence, and practical in its | V'V'@ly Detore us tha aradise Of tne Facinc. ¥ 

j Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. problems. | Sample copies of any of the above sent on receipt of introductory price. r' 

| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, ' 

| New York 219-223 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Chicago 5 | 
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itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 








Limited Palace Trains 
....BETWEEN .... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 





This is an Investment where 
You Can’t Lose. 


‘ We will place any teacher who will invest $100 so they can 
materially increase their income, without interfering with other 
business and without risk of loss. This is an unusual opportunity, 
combining very large profits with absolute safety. 


J. B. HOWARD & CO., 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR. 


ready fora series of attract- 
rogrammes now y 4 


Pp. 
ive ana com: 
and including all expenses, ranging in price from 
$225 to $300, accord to length of tour. Also su- 
perior fT independent travel. 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St.; Boston. Tel. 956. 








The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your ne?rest ticket agent, or address 
C. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen'] Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 





1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


_....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


Samples and Classification Cireular sent on Application. 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


91 John Street, New York. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 
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Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


AKROYN, O. 
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year are greater than ever before. 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


Calls for next) Tyaahars Wanted, stan Setear ate 
Do not 


this spring. 








ALVIN F. PEASE, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the 


— Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COTIPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chieago. 47 Nassan St., New York. 














rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


eae 


Wan , TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. ; 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JourNAL oF Epucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

General Roberts’ army occupied Bloemfontein, the 
capital of the Orange Free State, March 13. There was 
fighting at several points on the way, but no opposition 
to his entrance into the town, which is practically de- 
fenseless. He was even received with considerable effu- 
sion by the inhabitants, many of whom are English. As 
a military achievement, this success would have borne a 
more modest recital than General Roberts gave it in his 
official despatch; but as a matter of political prestige it 
counts for a good deal. It does not appear that many 
Boers were taken prisoners, or that they lost any of their 


guns. They have retreated northward and northeast- 
ward, and may be counted on to embarrass General 
Roberts’ advance toward Pretoria, when he reaches 


ground which is more susceptible of defense. Meanwhile 
the scattered Boer forces in Cape Colony are in a bad 
case, although thus far they have eluded capture. 


- * * 


President Kruger and President Steyn formally ad- 
dressed Lord Salisbury, making overtures for peace on 
the basis of the independence of the two republics; and 
Lord Salisbury notified them that England is not pre- 
pared to consider the independence of either of them. 
The presidents of the Boer republics also asked the inter- 
vention of foreign powers in the interest o1 peace; and, 
in particular, sought the friendly offices of the United 
States. President McKinley transmitted their message 
to the British government, with an expression of his 
readiness to help in any friendly manner to promote 
peace; but Lord Salisbury declined the offer, and added 
that England cannot accept the intervention of any other 
power. This, in brief, is a summary of the peace over- 
tures of the Boers. The Boers, of course, asked too much, 
as was to have been expected; but the practical refusal 
of England to consider any terms short of the effacement 
of the republics will certainly strengthen their resistance. 
Incidentally, it will go far to confirm the opinion of those 
who have held that this was the end which England had 
in view from the beginning, at least, so far as the Trans- 
vaal is concerned. 


* * ~ 
If one or more of the powers should offer mediation, 


England might or might not accept it, but she is bound, 
by the provisions of the Hague treaty, not to treat the 


offer as an unfriendly act. It is expressly provided in 
that treaty that one or more powers which have no part 
in a conflict may offer of their own volition their media- 
tion to the states engaged in the conflict, and that this 
right is absolute even during hostilities; and, further, 
that “the exercise of this right shall never be considered 
by either of the parties to the contest as an unfriendly 
act.” It is true that the Transvaal and the Free State 
are not sjgnatories to the treaty, but England is, and has 
accepted the obligations arising under the treaty. 
+. * + 


It is, of course, possible that, after England has com- 
pleted the subjugation of the two little South African re- 
publics, she will be permitted to exact whatever terms 
she may please, even to the complete effacement of her 
enemies. But if the war ends in this way, it will be an 
exception. When Russia conquered Turkey, England 
herself convened the congress of Berlin, which rewrote 
the treaty of San Stefano in terms far less satisfactory 
to Russia. When Japan was victorious over China, 
Russia, France, and Germany combined to compel Japan 
to forego the chief fruits of her victory. And when the 
Turkish armies overwhelmed Greece, in the war which 
was brought about in the effort to liberate Crete, the 
great powers did not leave Turkey to take what territory 
she pleased, but drew her boundaries and fixed her in- 
demnity for her. 

” + x 


It is announced that the Swiss tribunal, which has had 
under consideration for so many years the Delagoa Bay 
claims, has decided against Portugal, and will soon an- 
nounce the amount of the indemnity which she must pay. 
This claim, to the amount of about $9,000,000, was 
brought by the builder and owners of the Delagoa Bay 
railway, to recover damages for Portugal’s arbitrary act 
in confiscating the road on a flimsy pretext. The claim 
has been pressed jointly by the United States in behalf of 
Colonel McMurdo, the American contractor who built the 
road, and by England in behalf of the British investors 
in it. The chief interest in the decision just now is 
political; as it is expected that, in lieu of a money pay- 
ment, which she is not in a position to make, Portugal 
will make England territorial concessions, which will 
give her the coveted control of Lourenzo Marques. 

+ « « 


The gold-standard bill, in the form in which it was 
reported by the conference committee, passed the house 
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March 13, and has become a law. Both in the senate and 
house the sound-money members stood by the bill, in 
spite of the distasteful bimetallic amendment, and the 
majority was practically the same as on the first vote. 
This indicates that the amendment is not taken seri- 
ously. There is some curiosity to see how the refunding 
provisions will work; and to what extent the banknote 
currency will be increased by the charter of small banks, 
and the taking out of additional circulation by those al- 
ready established. The two per cent. bonds, in advance 
of their issue, commanded a premium of seven per cent., 
whereas, the new British consols, although bearing two 
and three-fourths per cent. interest, were offered at less 
than par. 
= * + 


The apprehension that the rights of the United States 
were not sufficiently guarded in the Hay-Pauncefote con- 
vention for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
led the senate committee on foreign relations to add an 
amendment, expressly providing that the articles of neu- 
tralization shall not in any way obstruct measures which 
the United States may find it necessary to take for secur- 
ing, by its own forces, the defense of the United States 
and the maintenance of public order. This provision is 
borrowed from the section of the Constantinople treaty, 
which secures nominally to the sultan and khedive, but 
actually to England, a similar right. In this form the 
treaty seems certain of ratification; and it will then be 
an interesting question whether England will accept the 
amended treaty. 

* * * 


It looks a little as if the United States were on the eve 
of a tariff war with Germany. The meat inspection bill, 
to which the Reichstag has given its approval, is openly 
hostile to American products, and imposes severe restr:c- 
tions upon the importation of American pork and beef, 
ending in their complete prohibition after a fixed period. 
This legislation is eagerly clamored for by the Agrarian 
party, in the interest of German agriculturists; and as 
the emperor wants the Agrarian votes for his Fleet bill, 
the government has encouraged the agitation for the 
meat inspection bill, although not in so arbitrary a form 
as that adopted by the Reichstag. This contemplated 
legislation is in line with that already in force against 
American fruits; and if it becomes a law, it will pretty 
surely lead to retaliation under the Act of 1890, which 
provides a weapon for just such emergencieg.. 
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A COLORED SCHOOL IN A TEA GARDEN. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 

The new business of tea culture, which it appears 
is ebout to be enrolled among the commercial pur- 
suits of the South, is of wideinterest to educators and 
to the public generally. This is not only by reason 
of its contribution to agricultural science and its 
promise of remunerative crop to the grower and labor 
for the colored idler, but also because of the plan of 
practical education which is involved in the work of 
promoting the industry. 

Ten years ago, when the National Department of 
Agriculture abandoned its experiments in tea culture, 
claiming that the southern climate was unfavorable 
for it, there was scarcely a doubt felt that this was 
the wise thing to do. The hot, damp climate of the 
best tea-growing countries of the Orient (where the 
thermometer is never lower than 40 degrees F. and 
there is rainfall from eighty to 100 inches per annum) 
was considered absolutely essential for successful tea- 
growing. In South Carolina (where the tea plant 
has been growing for a century) the yearly rainfall is 


a new industry which would be the means of provid- 
ing a subsistence to the many poor farmers and 
It was natural that, with this 
animus, his work should take on the educational 
feature, which implies the best form of charity,— 
helping the recipient to help himself. He built a 
comfortable frame schoolhouse, a homelike cottage 
with a bell tower, having ample well-furnished rooms, 
and equipped it with all the requisites for successful 
He then 
invited all his colored neighbors near and far to send 
There 
they are taught all the branches usually to be had in 
an elementary school, and they are also instructed in 
the art of picking tea and are thus giving material 
and valuable help in the oppportunity to earn money 
for food and clothing. It is significant of growing 
appreciation of educationat privileges on the part of 
the colored people that the school was quickly filled. 
About thirty boys and girls on an average are in at- 
The boys are all small, but some of the 
The children 


are paid at the rate of so many cents a pound for the 


laborers of the south. 


instruction, including a competent teacher. 


their children to the school without charge. 


tendance. 
girls are as old as sixteen or seventeen. 























but fifty-six inches and the temperature often falls 
to 15 degreees F. in winter. The prospect was dis- 
couraging, but Dr. Charles Shepard, owner of the 
large estate of Pinehurst at Suinmerville, 8S. C., near 
the government experiment farm, a scientific horti- 
culturist and chemist of more than local reputation, 
a man of enterprise and perseverance and a thorough 
student, determined to prosecute the work on his own 
responsibility. The government, through its consuls 
and agents, helped in securing all sorts of seeds, es- 
pecially from countries where the hardiest varieties 
of commercial tea had been raised, and the big 
plantation of 700 acres afforded plenty of opportunity 
for experimenting on different sites and soils. The 
result has been the development of an original scheme 
of tea cultivation adapted to the South Carolina 
climate, through scientific soil treatment, irrigation, 
and judicious pruning. It has been practically 
demonstrated by Dr. Shepard after ten years’ inces- 
sant and devoted labor that tea can be productively 
raised in the cotton-growing belt of the United 
States, 

When Dr, Shepard developed his plan for securing 
reliable help in his tea gardens, it appears that he also 
established a scheme of education which had the true 
basis of progress, and which is in itself a demonstra- 
lion of the best plan of education for the negro. Dr. 
Shepard is not only a scientist, but he is also some- 
thing of a humanitarian. In his long sustained and 
often discouraging endeavor to domesticate the tea 
plant in the United States he has been buoyed by the 
hope that he might be able to supply to the southland 


green leaves and are given a good lunch. Many of 
the children when they first come to school are too 
small to work; but every pupil of suitable age and 
size is required to pick, and the others are excluded 
from the gardens. Regular attendance and good dis- 
cipline is the order in this Pinehurst school. 

The cultivated Assamese variety of tea bears 
twenty or more “flushes” (new shoots) in a season. 
On young plants and the earliest spring flushes of 
older gardens, the children are taught to nip off be- 
tween the thumb nail and forefinger the “Pekoe” tip 
and three-fourths of the “Orange Pekoe” leaf. It is 
the order of the leaves on the shoot which gives the 
distinctive names to tea and it is very important that 
only the proper leaves be taken. Consequently, the 
pickers must be patiently taught and their work 
sirictly scrutinized. At first the children require 
close supervision and individual instruction until 
they become sufficiently. expert to pick only leaves of 
proper age. This is the foremost requirement and 
one which depends upon nicety of touch of the fingers 
in rapidly passing over the young leaves and deciding 
at once as to what to pick and what to reject. This 
once learned, the quantity of leaves picked by the 
children is increased as they become accustomed to 
the work. At Pinehurst, only the most delicate 


leaves are taken, for the principal, if not the only, 
mode of making a profitable crop in the United 
States is to put on the market a superior tea to any 


now found. 


do. 
Experience has shown that a bright boy or a grown 


This is what Dr. Shepard is aiming to 


girl can pick from a good flush about twenty pounds 
of green leaf in ten hours. This quantity makes 
about five pounds of dry tea. Grown children earn 
from thirty to fifty cents a day in this way, the 
younger ones in proportion. In the course of a sea- 
son, which lasts six months, the tea gardens are 
picked twenty times or once in every ten days, and 
it takes the average foree of children three days to 
make the round of the garden. 

It is an interesting sight to see the colored chil- 
dren at work picking tea in the Pinehurst garden. 
Hach one carries an ordinary trout basket into which 
the glossy green leaves are lightly dropped as they are 
carefully plucked from the luxuriant bushes. Each 
tea plant is about three feet in diameter and stands 
apart from the others. The foliage is bright, 
smooth, and perennially green. The plant bears a 

‘snowy flower an inch or more broad, suggesting its 
close relationship to the Camellia Japonica, to whose 
order and genus it beléngs. ‘The blossom has sey- 
eral cells, which form the large, oily seed. 

As there is danger of injury to the leaf after pick- 
ing, the children are not permitted to remain in the 
field longer than two hours at any time. At the 
tea factory the leaf is received and weighed. It is 
closely scrutinized for imperfections and any hap- 
less youngster who has carelessly brought in large 
leaves is likely to receive a reprimand, if not a punish- 
ment still more severe. The leaf is then carried in 
tin tubs to the lofts, where it is thinly spread out on 
clean, polished floors to wither slowly, preparatory to 
its manufacture into commercial tea. 

While it is a source of pardonable pride that an 
American has overcome climatic conditions and 
brought about the introduction of a pursuit usually 
left to a far distant people, it is also a cause for con- 
gratulation that the work has been begun on so 
broad and practically helpful a basis. 

The beautiful estate of Pinehurst, which is the 
scene of this noteworthy development in industrial 
and educational enterprise, is located twenty miles 
inland from Charleston on the road running between 

* that city and Columbia, 8. C. Fifty acres of the 


&« 


} plantation are now set out in teaplants in all stages 


vf healthy growth. 

In the opinion of experts the future success and 
development of the tea industry depends on strict ad- 
herence to the principles of cultivation evolved by Dr. 
Shepard. The student must serve a practical ap- 
prenticeship, consequently the colored school children 
in the Pinehurst tea gardens are in the elementary 
stages of an instruction which must later involve a 
thorough conversance with the science and practice 
of the whole culture from the sowing of the seed to 
the manufaetured tea. This instruction can effec- 
tively go on in connection with scientific, literary, 
and-ethical training fitting them to become useful 
citizens and guaranteeing a development on an en- 
during foundation of work and character. 





EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES AT PARIS. 


WIIL 8. 


An important feature of international expositions 
during the last half century has been the educa- 
tional congress. The movement may be said to have 
started with the London exposition of 1851, at which 
Dr. Henrv Barnard was the honored American 
representative. At Vienna in 1873, in 
1880, and Paris in 1889, the educational congresses 
were of an international character, both in the range 
of topics and in the fame of the participants. 

The United States has initiated three 
tional congresses that have been more or less inter- 
national in character,—the meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Philadelphia in 1876 in 
connection with the Centennial celebration, the 
Cotton Exposition at New Orleans in 1885, and the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

The educational congresses were such dis- 
tinguished features of the Paris exposition of 1889 
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that the French people have decided to give them 
even greater prominence the present year. ‘There 
will, in fact, be one hundred and five congresses held 
‘in connection with the Paris exposition of 1900, 
covering such fields as Women’s Rights, Chemistry, 
Automobiles, Photography, Charity, Commercial 
Travelers, Psychology, Abuse of Tobacco and Al- 
cohol, ete. 

It is intended to open the exposition on the fif- 
teenth of April and close it on the fifth of Novem- 
ber. The congresses will be distributed over this 
period. Those which bear upon education and 
teaching will come during the months of June, J uly, 
and August. Some of them will be in session two 
days and others as long as three weeks. ‘The educa- 
tional congresses will not, however, as at Chicago in 
1893, be crowded into two weeks. 

It is no disparagement to the great Columbian 
exposition which we conducted seven years ago to 
say that the Paris exposition of 1900 will unques- 
tionably surpass any similar exposition ever held. 
It will cover 336 acres (as against 750 acres at the 
Columbian exposition), but the organization and 
classification will be better than at Chicago. ‘The 
exposition will be typical and qualitative, rather 
than quantitative. Besides the grounds occupied 
by the exhibit of 1889, two handsome new stone 
palaces have been erected on the Champs Elysees. 

The first of the congresses of an educational char- 
acter will be that conducted by the women from 
June 18 to June 23. It will be organized into five 
departments: Philanthropy and social economy, 
legislation and morals, education and pedagogy, 
work, and arts, letters, and science. Under educa- 
tion and pedagogy six topics will be discussed: (1) 
Advantages and disadvantages of similar education 
for men and women; (2) Practical aspects of educa- 
tion; (3) Function of mutual associations in the 
education of women; (4) Role of women in the. edu- 
cation of boys; (5) Preparation of women for the 
professions; (6) Place of women in teaching, school 
inspection, and administration. Mile. Sarah 
Monod is president, and Mmes. Isabelle Bogelot and 
Jules Simon are honorary presidents of the 
Woman’s Congress. Mlle. Marie Dugard, profes- 
sor in the Lycee Moliere, and well known to Ameri- 
cans through her active participation in the con- 
gresses held at Chicago in 1893, is one of the secre- 
taries. 

The Congress of Secondary Education meets the 
thirty-first of July, and will remain in session for a 
week. It will be presided over by Professor Alfred 
Croiset of the University of Paris. Eight topics 
will be discussed: (1) Diverse social needs of sec- 
ondary education; (2) Methods of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools; (3) University extension; (4) De- 
velopment of the individuality of pupils; (5) 
Preparation of teachers for secondary schools; (6) 
The role of women teachers in secondary schools for 
hoys and in secondary schools for girls; (7) Asso- 
ciations as aids in the promotion of the education of 
boys and girls; (8) International correspondence 
among young people in secondary schools. 

The congress to consider the teaching of modern 
languages in the schools meets July 24, and remains 
in session five days. The congress will be divided 
into three sections: (1) Methods of teaching; (2) 
Technical and commercial aspects of the modern 
languages and courses for adults; (3) Means pro- 
posed to propagate a knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages, and to facilitate international relations. 

The congress devoted to the interests of elemen- 
tary education will be held from August 2 to 5. It 
will be divided into five sections, and each section 
will consider one problem. The questions proposed 
are the following: (1) Domestic education; (2) 
School attendance; (3) Moral education; (4) 
Higher elementary instruction; (5) School exten- 
sion. 

The Psychological Congress will be held August 
20 to 25. M. Th. Ribot, professor in the College of 
France, and well and favorably known to Americans, 
will preside. The congress will be divided into the 
following seven departments: (1) Psychology in 
relation to physiology and anatomy; (2) Relation 
ot psychology to philosophy; (3) Experimental psy- 
chology and _ psychophysics; (4) Pathological 
psychology and psychiatry; (5) Psychology of hyp- 


notism; (6) Social and criminal psychology; (7) 


Animal and comparative psychology, including - 


child study. It was a matter of regret to numerous 
American, English, and German friends that a dis- 
tinct department could not have been created for 
child study; but M. Ribot was of the opinion that 
the congress had already reached the limits of sub- 
division, and that the departments of comparative 
psychology would afford abundant opportunities for 
the presentation of child study themes. 


. 








LEXINGTON DAY EXERCISE. 


__— 


BY J, A. 'S. 


Singing by school.—“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Declamation.—‘The Meaning of the Day.” 

To-day our hearts turn in grateful memory to the early 
patriots who faced “the grim- chance of war” and shed 
the blood of martyrs upon Lexington green and Con- 
cord bridge more than two centuries ago. Their lives 
and deeds have wrought for themselves more enduring 
monuments than sculptured marble, for they laid the 
cornerstone of a nation. They are not forgotten. 
Their courage and patriotism will be commemorated as 
long as there are school boys and school girls to tell the 
story. 

This day means more than an ordimary holiday. It 
means the preservation of our national independence. 
It means the maintenance of our liberties. It means the 
establishment of a free and popular government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people.”” The Nineteenth 
of April led up to the Fourth of July. We could not 
have had the latter without the former. It heralded the 
birth of a new nation upon the earth,—the mightiest free 
country the world has ever seen. And this day means 
more than even this. It means something for the people 
of to-day; something for those who are to come after. 
Its import is seen in the banner of our nation and what 
it still represents. 

It stands for faith in Republican ideals; in freedom 
and equality for all men and women of whatever race 
or creed. It means that the boys and girls of to-day,— 
the men and women of to-morrow,—who take part in 
the observance of the day will hold fast the faith of our 
fathefs, and secure to our descendants, to the remotest 
generations, the blessings which nothing but public 
virtue and personal courage can give to any people. 

Singing.—“‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Exercise.—“The Minutemen.” (Exercise for ten boys, 
each wearing continental cap and carrying flag. March 
upon the platform to martial air.) 


First Minuteman (presenting flag).— 
Brave minutemen are we, 
Who stood at rise of sun, 
To face the British bold 
On the green at Lexington. 


Second Minuteman.— 
‘Twas April nineteen, ’seventy-five, 
That historic, bright, spring morn, 
The birds were singing blithe; 
New planted was the corn. 


Third Minuteman.— 
At dawn had come the word,— 
You’ve read of it in song,— 
For minutemen to arm 
And save their land from wrong. 
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Fourth Minuteman.— 
Fired by love of right 
And patriotism broad, 
We seized the trusty gun 
And buckled on the sword. 
Fifth Minuteman.— 
No warriors we, but men 
Of simple, sturdy gait; 
The “embattled farmers’’ brave; 
We held the nation’s fate! 
Sixth Minuteman.— 
Eight hundred British came 
Along the broad highway; 
The story well you know 
Of the bloody fray that day. 
Seventh Minuteman.— 
Parker, Monroe, and Hadley, 
Like martyrs they fell down; 
Their names shall ever live,~ 
With the Harringtons, Muzzey, Brown. 
Eighth Minuteman.— 
But not for naught they fell, 
Those heroes brave indeed; 
Their groanings were the knell 
Of tyranhy and greed, 


Ninth Minuteman.— 
And what was a massacre 
Of minutemen at dawn 
Was turned to British rout 
Ere the long day had gone! 


Tenth Minuteman.— 
When the men of Lexington 
Rose and nobly dared be free, 
There resounded through the world, 
A blow for liberty. 


(They take position on platform.) 

Singing.—‘‘Hail Columbia.” 

Recitation.—“Lexington, 1775,” by John G. Whittier. 

HISTORICAL TABLETS. 

;An exercise for six girls, each carrying an historical 
tablet appropriately labeled. | 

1. Jonathan Harrington House.—There are many 
places of historical interest connected with Lexington 
day which one sees coming from Boston. In the village 
of East Lexington is seen the house marked by a tablet 
of Jonathan Harrington. He was the fifer boy of the 
Lexington minutemen. He was only sixteen at the 
time of the battle on Lexington green, but lived to the 
great age of ninety-six years, the last survivor of that 
valiant company. There is an interesting story about 
him. When the alarm was given on the morning of 
April 19, 1775, his mother aroused him from sleep, calling 
at his door, “Jonathan, Jonathan, get up; the British 
are coming and something must be done.” 

2. The Munroe Tavern.—Half a mile farther, and a 
mile south of Lexington common, there stands the old 
Munroe tavern, also marked by a tablet. It was the 
headquarters of Earl Percy, who commanded the British 
forces on April 19. When Washington visited Lexing- 
ton in 1789 he dined in this house. In one of the lower 
rooms the British wounded soldiers were cared for. In 
the room at the right of the front door there is still to 
be seen in the ceiling a bullet hole made by the dis- 
charge of a British musket. 

3. Sanderson House.—Another quaint place is the old 
Sanderson house, in which a wounded soldier was left 
by the British, under the care of Mrs. Sanderson. She 
lived to be 104 years old, and used to tell that the 
British soldier feared she would poison him and he 
would not take food or drink until some member of the 
family had tasted it. 

4. Cannon Tablet.—Near Lexington is seen a granite 
slab showing the position of one of Earl Percy’s cannon, 
and recording the fact that several buildings were 
burned near here. Farther on in the high school yard 
is a stone cannon marking the spot, which was then a 
hill, where another British cannon was planted to cover 
the retreat. 

5. Merriam House.—An ancient house occupied by 
the Merriam family was set on fire, but, fortunately, not 
successfully. The old place still stands, being probably 
160 years old. : 

6. Hayward Tablet.—On the other side of Lexington, 
toward Concord, we come to a granite slab, standing in 
the wall in front of a farmhouse. Here in the yard— 
the story goes—young James Hayward of Acton, pursu- 
ing the foe, stopped to drink at the well, when a British 
soldier came out of the house, which he had entered for 
plunder, and, raising his gun, said: “You are a dead 
man.” “So are you,’ Hayward replied. Both fired at 
the same moment; the soldier was instantly killed, but 
Hayward survived until the next day. Just before his 
death he said: ‘Father, I started with forty balls; I had 
but three left. I never did such a day’s work before. 
Tell mother not to mourn too much; and tell her whom 
I love more than my mother, that I am not sorry I 
turned out.” 

(Girls.take places upon platform.) 

Essay.—‘‘What Caused the Battle of Lexington.” 

(Exercise by nine pupils, each carrying a shield-shaped 
tablet and flag.) 

1, When I visited Lexington recently I was most in- 
terested in the common. How lovely it looked that 
summer day, with its beautiful green, smooth, grassy 
carpet and handsome shade trees bending their branches 
in the light breezes. It was all so sweet and peaceful I 
could hardly imagine that a bloody battle had taken 
place upon it. 

2. What I liked best was the old monument, now 
nearly covered with Boston ivy. You remember it was 
erected by the state in 1799. They say it is probably the 
oldest memorial of the Revolution in this country. I 
believe it. There is a wire fence around it, through 
which one can look on the graves of the old martyrs,— 
the minutemen. You can read, too, if your eyesight is 
good, the long inscription on the front of the ancient 
monument. It was written by Rev. Jonas Clarke (the 
friend of Samuel Adams and John Hancock), who was 
a minister in Lexington for sixty years. In front of this 
old monument Lafayette was welcomed to Lexington in 
September, 1825. Here fourteen of Captain Parker’s 
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minutemen were introduced to him, and the school chil- 
dren, marching by, scattered garlands at his feet. What 
a splendid time they must have had! 

(Let the others briefly describe in turn in simple lan- 
guage the Buckman tavern; the Harrington house; the 
Hancock-Clarke house; the old belfry; the Grant elm; 
the boulder monument on the common; the ancient 
burying ground.) 

(They take position on platform.) 

Singing.—“Three Cheers for the Red, White, and 
Blue.” 

Old Veteran (dressed in full continental uniform). 
He is saluted by all the children on the platform, wav- 
ing their flags. (Raising his hat.)—Thank you, my 
friends! lI-am rejoiced to be here to-day, though a great 
change has taken place since the days that made Lex- 
ington famous. How our nation has increased in power, 
in numbers, and in extent. Why, we were but three 
millions of people then. Now we are— what? The 
house of representatives in which I had the honor to 
serve has to-day more than two-thirds of its members 
taken from the country where the foot of the white man 
up to that day had never trodden, except the adventur- 
ous hunter. The Alay that gun was fired on Lexington 
green there did not exist on the American continent 
50,000 white settlers fifty miles from the tide water of 
the Atlantic. It was only a narrow rim of people, 
stretching from Maine to Georgia along the edge of the 
continent, but not penetrating the interior at all. And 
all our great power and population has grown and has 
followed from the blow that was struck that day for our 
liberties. 

Fortunate young people, to whom God has given the 
priceless boon of liberty and freedom, binding the East 
and West, the North and South in a perfect union! I 
bring an important message to you, and I will give it in 
the words of a noted orator at the Lexington centennial 
a quarter of a century ago. These words are as needful 
now as-then, for the preservation of justice and purity 
in law and morals is the lofty task which this day im- 
poses on us: “Our enemies to-day do not come proudly 
stepping to the drum-beat with bayonets flashing in the 
morning sun. But wherever party spirit shall strain 
the ancient guarantees of freedom; or bigotry and igno- 
rance shall lay their fatal hands upon education; or the 
arrogance of caste shall strike at equal rights; or cor- 
ruption shall poison the very springs of national life,— 
there, later day minutemen of liberty, are your Lexing- 
ton green and Concord bridge; and as you love your 
country and your kind, spare not the enemy! Over the 
hills, out of the earth, down from the clouds, pour in 
resistless might. Fire from every roek and tree; from 
door and window, from hearthstone and chamber; hang 
upon his flank and rear from noon to sunset, and so, 
through a land blazing with holy-indignation, hurl the 
hordes of ignorance and corruption and injustice back, 
back, in utter defeat and ruin.” (Applause.) 

Singing.—‘‘America.”’ 

(Grand march may close.) 








WEATHER CHATS. 


BY ALICIA DE RIEMER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


APRIL. 
Teardrops from the Sky. 


‘March winds and April showers 
Bring again the sweet May fluwers.” 


April, the second of the spring months, is likely 
to be a tearful one. The snows of winter then have 
melted, the grass begins to waken from its long 
sleep, the brooks jump out of the arms of Jack Frost 
and Jaugh and scold in turn as they hasten to the 
sea, the robin and the whole family of birds come 
hack to sing to us their well-practiced songs, and, 
best of all, the gentle April showers wash the face 
of the earth, so that it begins to look fresh and green 
once more. The Romans named this month April, 
because all nature seemed to waken from sleep. 
You know after our houses are cleaned they are 
opened to our friends. So in Italy, after the Febru- 
‘vy season of cleaning, April seemed to open up all 
the beauties of springtime for man to enjoy. 

We are told that three-fourths of this earth is 
made up of water and only one-fourth of land. Let 
us look at our maps and see once more how the water 
< distributed. Where does all this water come 
‘rom? Yes, from the rain. Now the rain, like the 
snow, falls‘from the clouds. But, first, we must 
know how moisture finds its way so high in the air 

ithout our notice. Take a glass of water with a 
ittle salt in it and place the glass in the sun. 
What happens?’ Why, after a time, the water dis- 


a 


appears and leaves a thin white substance at the 
bottom of the glass. Some little fairy must drink 
up the water when we are not looking. Oh! the sun 
and the wind are laughing at us. They will tell us 
what became of it. 

Water everywhere is giving off all the time a thin 
watery substance like gas that cannot be seen. We 
call this watery gas vapor. When water is changed 
into vapor we call the change evaporation. Eyapo- 
ration is going on all about us from lakes, rivers, and 
the ocean; from plants, soil, and the breath of ani- 
mals. 

You smell something burning in the kitchen, you 
hurry out and find that the tea-kettle is dry and 
burning on the bottom. What has become of the 
water that was put in there a short time before? 
It has evaporated. The heat first changed it into 
rolls of beautiful white steam, then the steam be- 
came changed into vapor, which was lost in the air 
of the room. The-same thing happens to the wet 
clothes which -hung out on the line on washday. 
The water in them changes into yapor, which is lost 
to sight in the air, leaving the clothes white and dry, 
Just so with the water in our glass. It, too, evapo- 
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RAIN GAUGE. 

The amount of rainfall is measured by the depth of fallen 
water, expressed in inches or millimeters. Rain gauges are 
usually made of tin from 5 to 8 inches in diameter. The 
mouth is funnel shaped. The inside receiver is of less diame- 
ter than the outer cylinder. 


rated before our very eyes, perhaps, and left only the 
salt at the bottom of the glass. Now, the sun and 
the wind make the water evaporate more rapidly. 
We look to them to explain about this sudden change 
which leaves our clothes dry, hardens ground around 
our tiny seeds, and empties the river beds. 

If we could follow the vapor we should be carried 
up and up into the air until we reached a_height 
where the air was very cold and chilly. Then the 
tiny particles of vapor “begin to grow colder and 
huddle together until behold! raindrops are formed, 
which grow larger and become heavier as they fall 
to the ground. 

Raindrops are being made in the upper air all the 
In very hot countries near the equator the 
sun- heats large hodies of water, which in turn be- 
come changed into vapor, so that rain falls almost 
everv ae Mountains that lie near the coast are 
likely to get a great deal of rain, because the air about 
there is so full of moisture from the sea. Along the 
west coast of Southern India, near the Khasia hills, 


time. 


enough rain falls every year to reach to the top of 
a telegraph pole,—that is, if the whole amount of 
water remained on the surface so that it could be 
measured,—but it rapidly sinks into the ground as 
it falls, or evaporates, hence it cannot be measured 
by the quantity. 

How much we grumble about the rain, ' espec- 
ially when it spoils our fun. “What’s the use of all 
this rain?” we say. Do you suppose that the plants 
or the fishes in the brooks ever complain because 
too much rain. has fallen? No, indeed. Every 
blade of grass, every twig and leaf seems to turn its 
face upward as if to greet the raindrops and to 
thank them for the cooling drink. Everything 
looks fresh and clean after a rain storm. The birds 
sing their sweetest songs, the cattle nip the juicy 
grass, and man is refreshed by the pure air. The 
rain not only washes the leaves of vegetation, but it 
also waters their roots. Plants send out little 
runners or feelers to drink in the moisture, and in 
that way plant life is sustained. Vegetation cannot 
get along without water any better than men or 
animals can, 

Rain does something more. It cleanses the air. 
There are millions of the tiniest bits of dust float- 
ing about in the air and many gérms which cause 
diseases and other unhealthy particles, all so very 
small that we cannot see them without a powerful 
glass. Perhaps you have seen the dust dancing in 
a lonely ray of sunlight which shone into a dark 
room. How thick the specks were! When the 
raindrops fall they cleanse the air of all these im- 
pure substances, and leave it for a time fresh and 
clear. 

But the most important use of rain is that it 
adds a fresh supply of water to the rivers and 
streams that are slowly giving themselves to the air 
as vapor. All the water in the oceans, lakes, 
rivers, wells, is simply rain stored up and waiting 
to be turned again into vapor which will join the 
clouds above. 

Every farmer is interested in the rainfall, because 
too much rain rots his crops, and too little rain pre- 
vents them from growing. Showers sometimes in- 
terfere with our plans for an excursion or a Fourth 
of July celebration, yet when the dry hot days 
come and burn our lawns and dry up our creeks, 
how we long for a rain! After all, water is, indeed, 
the best thing. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM. ° 


Subjects: Evaporation, condensation. 

Materials: An alcohol lamp or small oil stove, 
shallow tin dish with cover, plate, water. 

Continue observations similar to those of the two 
previous months—noting rainfall particularly. 
The time and character of the rainfall may be re- 
corded in some such way: 9.00-12.00 A. M. H 
(heavy), or L (light). 

WEEKLY OR MONTHLY SUMMARIES. 

How many rainfalls? Were they light or heavy? 
What winds usually accompanied rain? The most 
violent rain storm? At what temperature has most 
rain fallen? Did the temperature rise or fall after 
rains? What becomes of the rain that falls to the 
earth? How does abundance of rain affect the 
soil? 

1. Experiments in Evaporation. Wet blackboard 
with a sponge, gauze veils, or ends of handkerchiefs, 
leaves, or any other light substance. Leave during 
the dav a shallow dish of water on the desk, another 
in the sunlight, another on the radiator or register. 
What becomes of the water? The following day 
place a similar quantity over the stove until it boils. 
Observe that in this last experiment the water has 
not only disappeared visibly but has disappeared 
more rapidly than similar quantities exposed the 
dav before. Why is this? What does heat, then, 
do for evaporation ? Call attention to the disap- 
pearance of water standing in puddles after a 
shower, in vases of flowers, ete. - What becomes of 
water that has evaporated? 

2. (Condensation.—Boil water in a tea-kettle so 
as to show the column of steam rising from the 
spout. Notice that the column begins apparently 

about half an inch from the spout. Why is this? 
Because steam is really invisible and the half inch is 
the real steam, but as soon as it touches the eald air 
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it becomes condensed and forms a mist which is visible. 

Notice that steam rises. Why? Because it is 
much lighter than the air about it, hence it goes to 
the top for the same reason that a cork rises to the 
surface when thrust into water. What becomes of 
the steam, for it soon disappears? After it be- 
comes condensed into mist it is dissolved by the air 
and seattered as invisible vapor. 

To further illustrate condensation, call attention 
to the steam issuing from,enginés or from the radia- 
tor in the room or the breath on a frosty morning. 
Breathe on a cold window pane, pour ice water into 
a tumbler, or place a cold plate over the steam of 
the kettle. How did the drops get on the plate? 
Ilistory of the raindrop. 

Use the daily weather flag signals this month as 
a special feature of interest. Explain that these 
signals are hoisted over weather stations twenty- 


four or thirty-six hours in advance’ to indicate com- 
ing weather. The predictions are not made by 
guess, but are carefully determined by means of tele- 
graphic messages twice a day from every part of the 
United States and West Indies. These messages 
contain reports of weather conditions in their re- 
spective localities, and aid the forecasters at Wash- 
ington in making the daily weather maps which are 
sent to all parts of the country. 

The pupils are usually eager to make the flags and 
hoist them on a flagpole. Such an idea is not 
harmful; on the other hand, it stimulates interest in 
observation. Let the pupils make flags of bunting 
or cheese cloth, and help them devise a rope pulley to 
hoist and lower the flags. Of course, such forecast- 
ing is purely guess work unless a weather’ station is 
situated in the vicinity, in which case the signals 
could be reproduced by the pupils each day. 








ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(V.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


.- ARITHMETICAL PROCESSES. 


A. E. 
School subjects divide themselves naturally into 
those in which the main purpose is to have the chil- 
dren know things, do things, think and be. The 
latter subdivides into what one is in character and 
what he is in culture. In the nature of the case 
each subject partakes of more than one of these 
features. In arithmetic, for instance, the main pur- 
pose is to have the child know how to do certain 
things. Incidentally, there is information which he 
acquires, notably in the matter of the tables of 
In a way a child gets good 


WINSHIP. 


weights and measures. 
discipline in thinking. 

The methods in the three cases are radically dif- 
ferent. The knowledge feature of arithmetic re- 
quires an opportunity to see and to estimate lengths, 
areas, and volumes, as well as quantities, and these 
activities are to be followed by an exercise in memory. 
Of old only memorizing was required, now that is 
preceded by observation and estimate. Most of the 
modern arithmetical schemes deal espeeially with 
these phases of the subject. ; 

The thinking feature of arithmetic received the 
chief activity from twenty-five to fifty years ago. 
Warren Colburn and those who followed his lead 
paid a premium upon keenness of thought, which is 
largely ignored of late, but this will receive attention 
under “Arithmetical Problems.” Arithmetic has 
little direct bearing upon character or culture. It 
is easy to show the effect of exactness upon charac- 
ter, but this does not need especial emphasis. ‘The 
principal element in school arithmetic is to secure 
reasonable accuracy and-rapidity in processes. 

Process subjects are such as deal primarily with 
teaching children how to do things. Process im- 
plies progress or advance. It has within it the idea 
of meeting difficulties, falling back, and returning to 
the attack. Process teaching must be graded as 
to difficulty. It requires a little practice, a rest or 
lapse, and a re-attack. 


Drill is not desirable in teaching processes. Drill 
is incessant effort, a never ceasing turning. When 
you stop drilling the work ceases. Not so in the 


We learn to 
There is a 


practice for perfection in processes. 

skate in summer and to swim in winter. 
German saying that amounts to the same thing. If 
you learned to skate last winter, and put your skates 
away for ten months, and did not see them or think 
of them, you skated better when you put them on for 
the first time this year than at any time last winter. 
The same principle holds in most processes. The 
rest is requisite. Success depends upon a little 
lively practice, and then a period of inactivity, for 
maturity, as it were. The only grammar. school I 
have ever tested in which practically perfect work 
was done in the fundamental arithmetical processes 
It was a school whose high virtues 
had not been sounded to the world. In expressing 
my delight and surprise at the results I was told 
that there was a little practice, never more than ten 


was in Chicago. 


minutes, usually about five, every school day. 

There are a few undeniable activities to be devel- 
oped in the successful accomplishment of acuracy 
and rapidity in arithmetical processes. (1) Instan- 
taneous recognition of all usable combinations. (2) 
Alertness in detecting difficult, unexpected combina- 
tions. (3) Power to attend to one line of intellec- 
tual activities for a long time. 

Instantaneous recognition of all combinations is 
indispensable. If in Addition there are two or three 
combinations, such as 7 plus 6, 8 plus 5, 9 plus 7, 
whieh cause a flutter of uncertainty when they ap- 
pear in the column, they give a semi-conscious fear 
that they will appear at any time, so that the child 
never has the necessary confidence in any adding. 
It is said that a locomotive engineer who has had one 
terrible accident, and has looked upon mangled 
forms resulting from his error of judgment can 
never be trusted to run a limited train thereafter, be- 
cause of an expectant attitude of mind, which makes 
great speed impossible. 

Instantaneous recognition of all combinations re- 
quire two things: (a) the absence of all attempt to 
visualize combinations, (b) ample abstract practice 
with every combination that gives trouble. In the 
first ease much modern primary teaching of numbers 
brings the child to grief. ‘There was atime when 
teachers thought it brilliant to teach a little child to 
count his fingers as he added. It helped to early 
accuracy. This was soon discovered to be as serious 
a mistake as it was to import the English sparrow 
or the gypsy moth, and for a quarter of a century 
there has not been a reputable teacher who has not, 
from the first, made, the most exacting warfare on 
every tendency of a child to count his fingers. 
Visualizing is now a brilliant beginning in number 
work. Its place, however, is in “knowing numbers,” 
and at the earliest possible moment he should be set 
free from such mental entanglements. It is worse 
for a child to establish the habit of waiting to see 
mentally every combination tlian it is to get in the 
habit of counting his fingers. 

There is no oceasion to waste time in making ex- 
amples for adding that have in them 1 or 2. These 
give the child no trouble after he can count rhyth- 
mically the odd and even numbers. Very early the 3’s 
can usually be eliminated safely. A little attention 
to 9's will give the child ability to see that 9 plus 
any number makes one Jess than ten more. Nine 
plus 7 gives no possible uneasiness thereafter; nor 
does any other combination with 9. The real diffi- 
culties are not many. Some ten years ago there ap- 
peared a “Number Card” which meets all the condi- 
tions necessary for giving a limitless number of ex- 
amples in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division without requiring the teachers’ time in mak- 
ing examples, 

(2) Alertness in detecting unexpected combina- 
tions can be secured by early and skillful attention, 
Rapidity comes largely from such alertness. Many 


children in adding form the habit of looking ahead 
and grouping the numbers that make 10. For in- 
stance, in this case: 7 plus 6 plus 3 plus 4,—there are 
many persons who would look ahead and add the 7 
and 3 and then the 6 and 4, and would not add the 
? and 6 at all. This is thoroughly vicious, and 
nurses the child’s timidity instead of developing 
alertness. 

(3) Power to attend to one Jine of intellectual 
activities for a long time is nowhere more important 
than in command ‘of oneself in arithmetical 
processes. In this training the child gets as good 
mental discipline, so far as it goes, as he gets in any- 
thing. The child cannot be accurate if his mind 
wanders. ‘The practice must be for so brief a period 
that the temptation to diversion will be slight. 
Whenever the children have practice in processes on 
hand they should be undisturbed by other exercises 
in the room. After a time they will get the strength 
which will enable them to hold their attention to the 
work, but for a time causes for distraction must be 
avoided. 

These are days of many new things in arithmetic. 
Mr. Speer, Mr. Hall, Mr, Bailey, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Dewey, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. 
Kloch, Miss Walter, and many others whose names 
do not come to mind as I write, have brilliant ideas. 
From my standpoint the teacher must exercise great 
care, whichever system she adopts, not te get inex- 


tricablv snarled in the mazes of the newness. See 
that the plan is clearly intelligible to you. Remem- 


ber that nowhere is it more important to have a 
simple aim than in early number work. The chief 
requisite is opportunity for practice with numbers 
under conditions that divert the thought as little as 
possible from this activity. 

Do not be deceived by unexampled achievements 
of little children. Some eight years ago I spoke fre- 
quently of the Colt kindergarten at the Stanford 
stables near the University at Palo Alto. Senator 
Stanford conceived the idea of training his colts 
after the plan of the Golden Gate kindergarten. By 
the. time they were a few weeks old they were put 
into the ring for a few minutes every day. The ex- 
ercise was extended day by day. They were early 
put under the saddle with a very light boy to ride, 
and then into thé sulky. In one year three of his 
colts broke the two-year-old record of the world, and 
Robert Bonner telegraphed an offer of $46,000 for 
Sunol, at two years of age, and purchased her. On 
February 15, this year (1900), Sunol, in perfect con- 
dition and not old, was sold for $6,000. A terrific 
discount, but she was bought under the misappre- 
hension that the forced speed of two years indicated 
what she would develop into. It merely indicated 
what she had done under intense early training. 
There is a deal of the same misapprehension about 
the real value of methods’ when judged’ by what they 
show with children two years in school. He is a 
wise man who does not buy for $46,000 by telegraph 
a horse that is to be sold on her merits later for 
$6,000. There is a corresponding wisdom in esti- 
mating modern methods in developing processes. 

——— 
GeorGe F. Sprine, 
Teacher of Arithmetic, Burdett C »llege, Boston. 

It is generally recognized that to impart te the 
scholars a knowledge of “Improved Methods” is one 
of the important parts of teaching business arith- 
metic. Just what is meant by improved. methods is, 
however, a matter of some uncertainty. “Short 
cuts,” as they are commonly called, are, in many 
cases, unworthy of any great amount, of, attention 
from either pupil or teacher. They are often em- 
pirical in their character, and, therefore, it is either 
impossible or exceedingly difficult to explain, to, the 
average pupil the reason why they, bring the right 
answer. The opportunities to use them occur so 
seldom that they are forgotten by. the scholar, before 
he has a change to apply them, and practically the 
pupil who, learns, them is imitating the foolish eon- 
duct of the housekeeper who collects ,a lot, of. old, 
broken-down furniture in, her attic, with a faint ex- 
pectation that sometime in, the dim and. distant 
future part, of it may be of some use. . The few short 
cuts of this character, which are of any value are 
generally short, and simple,,and capable of scientific 
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explanation. The remainder may be left without 
any great loss to the average person to the exclusive 
use of the “Professor” who holds forth at the dime 
museum for the admiration of the gaping crowd. 

Is there, then, any general plan of saving time in 
arithmetic, a method which is both psychologically 
correct and applicable to all conditions? I believe 
that there is, and that a consideration of the four 
elementary operations will put us immediately upon 
the right track. In the addition of two quantities 
there is little opportunity to save time, chiefly be- 
cause not very much of the element is required. 
When more than two quantities are to be combined, 
there are opportunities to apply short cuts, but a 
single isolated combination of two quantities affords 
very little opportunity for an improved method, and 
the same remark holds true as regards subtraction. 
Division is, in itself, a short process, because the first 
effect of division by any number larger than unity 
is to reduce the size of the quantity. The first 
effect of multiplication, however, if you multiply by 
a number larger than unity, is to make the product 
larger than the multiplicand. This process, then, 
in itself, involves a treatment of larger quantities, 
with the inevitable disadvantages arising from the 
substitution of larger numbers for smaller ones. 
Here, then, is the field in which to apply time-saving 
methods, and here is the opportunity in close rela- 
tion to the necessity. It is possible, to a very large 
extent, to substitute the other three operations for 
multiplication, with results which are not only satis- 
factory as regards labor and accuracy involved in 
the solution, but also do not require a quality of 
work beyond the mind of the average pupil. 

The two hundred month plan of computing inter- 
est illustrates the method. Many teachers who 
have used this have failed to accomplish the best re- 
sults for two reasons; first, because the principles 
were used only for interest work; and second, be- 
cause they failed from lack of familiarity to teach 
the best combinations. If this method of multiply- 
ing be made the rule, and the common way the ex- 


ception, the results will surprise instructors. Not 


only is this a shorter way, but I believe it is capable 
of demonstration that the correct appreciation of 
the origin of our ideas of number not only justifies 
this method, but actually requires it. The advo- 
cates of the theory that our ideas of number are de- 
rived from measuring and comparing magnitudes 
have, [ think, proved their point, but I believe that 
two things should now receive their attention. If 
ratio plays such an important part in our concep- 
tion of number, the study of arithmetic should begin 
later than the stage at which it now commences, and 
| think that there is room for improvement in the 
practical earrying out of their theories in arith- 
inetical processes. In other words, it is necessary to 
make radical changes in our methods of instruction 
to adapt them to these new but true principles. 
-eealiahiipe 
F, H. Auuen, Pa. B., 


Author of ‘‘Manual of Arithmetic Methods,” 
State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


While it is manifestly unwise to require every 
pupil to take every step possible in the attainment 
of desired knowledge, still, other things being equal, 
the teacher who is able to see all the possible steps 
will accomplish the best results; because he can 
quickly sympathize with each pupil in his difficul- 
tes, 

One of the most common evils found in arithme- 
tic work is slavery to form; e. g.: To find the area 
of a rectangle eight inches by four inches, multiply 
length by breadth and call the answer square inches; 
io reduce an improper fraction to an integral quan- 
tity, divide numerator by denominator; to divide by 
a fraction, invert the terms of the divisor and 
multiply, 

Why are these and many other untruths and im- 
ossibilities in all grades of arithmetic work? Be- 
calulse answers are the end sought. 

Make good thinking the end, and more attention 
‘ill be given to truth and less to mere form. 

orm is often taught for the fact: Three-fourths 

not a fraction—only a fractional form. Five is 

nore the number five than the picture of a cat is 
cat, 
Number is definite magnitude expressed in terms 


of some known measure or unit. The normal mind 
seldom conceives of absolute numbers above five. 
Ten is two fives, or five twos; nine is three threes; 
seven is a five and a two, a four and a three, or is 
made of other units. After the number five, all 
numbers may be said to be relative; i. e., they are 
conceived of as such. 

The day is gone when it was tolerated to begin a 
subject with the definition. The order of procedure 
consistent with ‘psychology and pedagogy—the 
modern way—is truth (the thing), name, definition. 
This applied to the first numbers would result in the 
recognition of four steps in teaching a number, 
viz.:— 

The knowledge of the number. 

Name of the number. 
3. Knowledge of the symbol. 

For example, suppose that the pupils are ready 
for the number three. Teacher holds up _ three 
sticks, and asks the child to find “just as many as I 
have.” Child does so. Teacher.-—‘Make so many 
marks on the board” (holding three sticks before the 
child). Child does so. This exereise repeated in 
various ways gives the child the knowledge -of the 
number three (step 1). 

Teacher (holding three sticks)—“Here are three 
sticks; make three lines on your slates.” Child 
Teacher—“Rap three times on your desk.” 
Teacher—“Hold up two splints.” Child does so, 
ete. Teacher—‘How many splints have I?” 
Answer—“Three splints.” Teacher—“How many 
marks did I make?’ Answer—“TI'wo marks.” 
Teacher—“Tlow many crayons have 1?” Answer— 
“Three crayons.” Thus by using one, two, and 
three, the child is led to interpret and correctly use 
the name of the new number (step 2). 

Teacher makes the figure three on the board and 
tells the children “That is the figure three.” 
Teacher—“Fred may make as many lines under the 
figure as it calls for.” Child makes three lines. 
Similar drill using 1, 2, and 3 will enable the chil- 
dren to master step 3. 

The pupils are now ready to make the figure 
three, accompanying it with lines or dots, care being 
taken to distinguish between the figure three and 
the number three (step 4). 

The conception of a number will determine the 
proper way of presenting step one. «or numbers 
above five, the ratio conception being the only pos- 
sible one, the multiplication table should be used 
and taught in teaching the new numbers. Teachers 
should not be afraid of the multiplication tables. 
Our little ones complete the whole multiplication 
tables (through the tens) the first year in school. 

To summarize: Numbers to five are usually con- 


1. 
2. 


does 80. 


“ceived as absolute values; above five as relative 


values. Wise ‘teaching will distinguish between 
number and symbol. In teaching anything to the 
children, present the thing before the name, the 
name before its pictured representation. In all 
arithmetic work, especially in its beginnings, per- 
sistently guard agains’ “slavery to form.” 


—--O-- - 


Frank A. HAit, 
Author of Werner Arithmetics, Jacksonville, Ill. 

To diseuss this subject intelligently it is meces- 
sary to distinguish sharply between number proc- 
esses and figure processes. 

A child may add six and two without knowing the 
figures by which the addends and the sum may be 
represented. He may find one-half of twelve with- 
out knowing how to write twelve or six or one-half 
in figures or in words. He may find one-half of 
one-fourth (of a pie, for instance) without knowledge 
of the usual figure notation for fractions. In the 
solution of these little problems he employs num- 
ber processes and, perhaps, knows nothing of figure 
processes. 

A child may be taught to “add” 324,256 and 131,- 
329. and have no conception of the numbers for 
which these rows of figures stand. He may be 
taught to “divide” 7-8 by 4-5 by inverting the divi- 
ue. etc.. and have no thought of the relations of the 
numbers involved. In the solution of these prob- 
lems he employs figure processes. It is true that 
these operations require some knowledge of num- 
ber, but the predominant characteristic of the proe- 


vedas 


ess is figure manipulation. Of course the pupil 
must know the form value of each figure; but he 
may learn the process mechanically with scarcely a 
thought of the relation of those quantities which the 
figures of each number, as a whole, represent. 

It is the conviction of the writer that we push the 
pupil mueh too early into figure processes; that long 
continued familiarity with the number process 
should, in every instance, precede any attempt to 
teach the corresponding figure process. 

The pupil should be able to add numbers quite 
readily before he is taught to cipher in simple addi- 
tion. He should be able quickly to discover that 24 
and 28 are 52 before he is even allowed to solve such 
a problem .by the usual figure process. He should 
be able easily to find that 360 less 25 is 335 before 
he is taught to employ figures in such work, and to 
“horrow” and “take.” He should be able to multi- 
ply 251 by 2, or 3, or 4 before he begins to learn how 
to do this with figures.” So in all the fundamental 
processes and in the application of these to common 
fractions and to decimal fractions and to denomi- 
nate numbers the number process should precede the 
figure process. 

The first figure processes which the child should 
attempt are those with which he is already familiar 
as number processes; thus, when he is able to find 
one-half of 846 by a “mental” process he may learn 
to represent this in figures. In this way, the signifi- 
cance of number symbols may be made apparent to 
him from the first. He will do no figure juggling. 

A very young pupil recently gave himself the task 
of finding the half of 765. He knew but little of 
figures. He thought this number as 7 hundreds, 60 
(G6 tens), and 5. He found little difficulty in deter- 
mining that one-half of 765 is “3 hundred and 50 
and 30 and 2 1-2.” This boy may safely be taught 
figure manipulation—how to divide a number by 2 
—after a little time. 

In the preface to the first edition of Colburn’s 
“First Lessons” may be found the following:— 

“The pupil, when he commences arithmetic, is pre- 
sented with a set of abstract numbers, written with 
figures, and so large that he has not the least concep- 
tion of them even when expressed in words. From 
these he is expected to learn what the figures signify, 
and what is meant by addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, and at the same time how to perform 
these operations with figures. The consequence is that 
he learns only one of these things, and that is, how to 
perform these operations in figures. He can perhaps 
translate the figures into words, but this is useless, since 
he does not understand the words themselves, The com- 
mon method, therefore, entirely reverses the natural 
process.” 


In the early work in arithmetic, then, the number 
processes should be brought into the foreground and 
the figure processes relegated to the rear, to be 
brought forward only as their necessity is felt by the 
pupil in the solution of real problems whose condi- 
tions are clearly apprehended. 

When a figure process can be made to appear to 
the pupil as a convenience in reaching a desired end 
he will find little difficulty in mastering it, even 
though that process be “long division.” But when 
it comes to him as a juggling. affair, which he must 
learn (as it seems to him) for his own sake, or for 
possible use some years later, he quite naturally and 
properly shrinks from the task. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the so-called 
mental arithmetic should be given much greater 
prominence, especially in the earlier years—say, in 
the third and fourth grades—while the figure pro- 
cesses should oceupy a much less prominent place 
in the work of these years. In all the work much 
greater emphasis should be put upon the importance 
of accuracy. It is high time for us to begin to 
teach our pupils that careless facility in the figure 
processes is of no value whatever. 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 





BY GEORGE M. PHILLIPS, WEST CHESTER, IA. 


In 1632 Charles I. of England granted to Lord 
Baltimore the Delaware-Maryland peninsula from 
about 38 degrees to 40 degrees north latitude, 
and also the territory west from the Chesapeake bay 


[Continued on page 185.) 
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lt is disgusting to hear men prominent in other 
affairs express themselves vehemently upon the 
modern school, of which they know nothing. 


The most charitably disposed person cannot figure 
out any sympathy for the Scientific Temperance text- 
books in the talk or in the cheering of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Chicago. 


Dr. W. T. Harris is very certain that there will be 
a large meeting at Charleston. Expects it to rank 
next to the Los Angeles meeting; and Secretary 
Irwin Shepard of the N, E, A. says there will be 
10,000 members at Charleston, and he is in better 
position to know than any one else. 


If the next meeting of the Pennsylvania state 
Association is not the largest in its history, it will 
not be the fault of President J. A. M. Passmore, who 
is pushing the enrollment as it has never been 
pushed before. In an appeal just issued Mr. Pass- 
more says New York had an enrollment of 4,002 last 
year, and Pennsylvania of 258. 


In this issue of the Journal we publish an article 
on the educational congresses at Paris by Will S. 
Monroe, professor of psychology and pedagogy in 
the state normal school at Westfield, Mass. Mr. 
Monroe, it will be recalled, made a comprehensive 
study of the educational congresses and exhibits at 
Chicago in 1893 for the Journal, and he will render 
a similar service at the great Paris exposition of ‘the 
present year. The present article gives a survey of 
the more important educational congresses to be 
held. As the programme is perfected, more detailed 
information will be given our readers; and during 
the summer and autumn Mr. Monroe’s letters from 
Paris will be a regular feature of the Journal. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE CRISIS. 

When the Journal arranged its symposium on 
Scientific Temperance it saw verv clearly that the 
cause had heen placed in jeopardy. [t seems im pos- 
sible to get certain persons to recognize the import- 
ance of the work when considered in connection with 


their prejudices. The Journal regrets as much as 
anyone the causes which have arrayed the physi- 
cians, editors of religious papers, the colleges, and 
the educators so generally against Mrs. Hunt, but it 
has taken the ground that these causes were unduly 
magnified in view of the fact that the scientific 
temperance teaching idea is one of the great educa- 
tional features of the last quarter of a century. Mrs. 
Hunt has secured the universal teaching of physi- 
ology, an accomplishment that Horace Mann placed 
next to trained teachers and expert supervision, 

It is useless to deny the fact that the whole cause 
is jeopardized and that the text-book attachment is 
doomed unless great wisdom prevails. When such 
papers as the Congregationalist and the Outlook 
make a relentless warfare on a movement that needs 
first of all church support, and when suspicious cir- 
cumstances suggest that the denominational 
machinery of several faiths is being arrayed against 
a great moral movement, it is safe to predict collapse, 
unless someting heroic is done. 

It seems useless to try to stem the opposition. It 
has assumed such proportions and taken such shape 
that it not only will not yield, but will increase in 
vigor until no one can safely predict the end. If the 
opposition will not yield, can Mrs. Hunt conciliate 
it? It looks as though it was too late for any com- 
promise. «Certainly nothing will suffice less than 
such a modification of the so-called official text- 
books as will satisfy the great body of scientistg, and 
an entirely frank statement as to the financial rela- 
tion of the publishers with Mrs. Hunt or those she 
represents. There is nothing in this contract which 
is not honorable and businesslike, and yet its pub- 
licity would be unnatural under ordinary circum- 
stances. The contracts of Mr. Redway, Mr. Frye, or 
Dr. Tarbell with their publishers are certainly honor- 
able, and yet any one of them would go to court be- 
fore he would give it publicity. So might Mrs. Hunt 
under ordinary circumstances, but she has secured 
legislation which meant the large use of books in 
which her name appears, and the public has been 
given to understand that the conditions are radically 
different from what, in facet, they are. Suspicions 
grow so fast that the sooner a full, frank statement 
is made the better. 

Of course, if Mrs. Hunt and her associates can 
prevent serious reaction without compromise, it is 
their privilege to do so, but rather than have the 
cause suffer, these things should be done, and that 
before it is too late. The cause is greater than the 
individual. 








THE CHARLESTON MEETING. 


Things look much brighter for the meeting at 
Charleston. The railroad arrangements are the 
best, for the West, that they have ever been. Secre- 
tary Shepard says one can go from Chicago to 
Charleston and back by way of Boston for $40 or 
$45, which is only the ordinary round trip fare from 
Chicago to Boston. There wifl also be the usual ex- 
tension of time and the privilege of stopping over 
anywhere, which has never been granted before. 
Such an arrangement can but tempt thousands from 
the Central and Western states. It would not be 
surprising if the meeting was as large as the Los 
Angeles meeting. The Eastern and Middle states 
will not be needed if the South sends 5,000 and the 
West 10,000, We have never believed it possible 
that such an arrangement could be made, and we do 
not understand it now, but we do not care to, for our 
faith im Irwin Shepard’s word on railroads is 
stronger than knowing it for ourselves. If $45 will 
not tempt a teacher from Chicago to Charleston via 
Chattanooga, back to Washington, on to Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston, with the privilege of 
staying as long as he can in vacation and stop where 
he pleases, then nothing can tempt him. 

There are several things which it is worth while 
to read and meditate upon;— 

The only meeting held in the South sine. *4e 
Madison meeting in 1884 was at Nashville. 

The smallest meeting since 1884 was not at Nash- 
ville, but at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The next smallest was not at Nashville, but at 
‘Topeka, Kan, 


The meeting at Nashville was larger than both the 
meetings at Saratoga Springs in 1885 “and at 
Topeka. 

The South furnished a creditable proportion of 
members for the Nashville meeting. 

Tennessee stands next to California in the propor- 
tional membership furnished by any state for the 
meeting within its borders in the history of the 
association. 

The increase in attendance has during the past 
ten years been more marked in the South than in 
any other section. 

The South, withoyt any special effort to bring 
them out, furnished nearly 3,000 members for the 
Washington meeting. Is it extravagant to believe 
that by a vigorous canvass 5,000 members from the 
South may attend the Charleston meeting? 

The hottest place in which we ever held a meeting 
was not Nashville, but Milwaukee. 

The next hottest was not Nashville, but Chicago. 

The next hottest was not. Nashville, but Topeka. 

Charleston is certain to be cooler than it was ‘at 
Milwaukee, Topeka, or Chicago, and may be as cool 
as Los Angeles. 








THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 





The Washington dailies have given wide publicity 
to the fact that there is complaint against the 
school system of the city, and an investigation has 
been ordered. A year ago I made a study of some 
of the schools, as | have done at different times for 
eighteen years. The work was excellent, everything 
was peaceful and everybody happy. The feeling was 
inevitable that the educational affairs of the city 
were about the best in the country, and Superin- 
tendent W. B. Powell the most secure in his position. 

The twelve trustees of the District of Columbia 
were practically unanimous in favor of the schools, 
and the commissioners who appoint them absolutely 
so. ‘They were honest in the purpose to keep up the 
pace of progress, and intelligent as to the means. 
Supervisors, normal teachers, and special teachers 
were unusually loyal. Nothing could disturb the 
progress or lower the standard but the United 
States senate, and that body was so busy with 
finance, tariff, and the new possessions that there 
seemed absolutely no chance that it would disarrange 
matters. If any schools and school men and women 
in America were secure in their good work and 
favorable condition, it would seem to be these schools 
under Superintendent Powell. 

It is the unexpected that happens. Somebody 
somehow got behind the trustees and commissioners 
of the district and into the United States senate, and 
an investigation was ordered. Senators Stewart of 
Nevada, Clark of Montana, and Gallinger of New 
Hampshire were placed upon the committee. Dr. 
Gallinger is so much occupied with other affairs that 
he declined to serve actively. 

If the reports in the Washington papers are 
samples of the testimony, it will not take any men 
long to see that the complainants are twenty-five 
vears behind the times, and that they use their 
imagination and not their memories regarding the 
schools of olden times, their prejudices and not their 
wits about the schools of to-day. 4 

With a knowledge of the schools of practically 
every Northern and Western city, and of many of the 
cities of the South, and with the white schools of 
Washington for eighteen years, one may venture to 
speak with some confidence:— 

First. There is no city in the country with betier 
school work from bottom to top than Washington. 

Second. Politics is more thoroughly eliminated 
than in any city of its size in the country. 

Third. Methods are out of the ruts completely. 

lourth. There are no experiments and no fads, 
though new things are to be seen on every hand. 
They may not all be wise—it would make Mr. Powell 
infallible to say they were—but in every departure 
he has thought himself through and has introduced 
the subject or the methods to stay. 

Fifth. The téachers have been able to do the new 
work, for he has waited patiently for them ito 
familiarize themselves with it. 

Sixth. The discipline in the schools is jdeal, 
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The rod and the scold have retired, and that without 
any fuss. 

Washington is visited by more teachers than any 
other ten cities, probably; and being the one repre- 
sentative of the nation educationally, it is incon- 
ceivable that the senate or its committee should 
listen to the kind of criticisms that have been re- 
ported in the Washington press. 








NEW YORK. 


The senate substitute for the Fallows bill has passed 
both houses, and is now in the hands of the mayor. He 
has fifteen days in which to consider it, so, if the legis- 
lature does not adjourn until after March 31, it can be 
passed over his veto, should he see fit to pursue this 
course. The day for the hearing has not been set. The 
teachers of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, as 
well as those of Richmond and Queens, are, with very few 
exceptions, in favor of the bill. 
sociation of Manhattan and the Bronx has unanimously 
cndorsed it, as has the Teachers’ Association of the same 
boroughs, The Brooklyn board, however, opposed the 
Lill on acount of the one centralizing feature that the cen- 
tral board shall fix the salaries. Should Mayor Van 
Wyck sign the measure, and it is hoped he will, the gov- 
ernor’s signature will be appended to it as soon as it 
reaches Albany, and the salary trouble will be at an end, 
that is, if the board of education, the comptroller and 
corporation counsel do not disagree in interpreting its 
provisions. 

The Wissel bill, spoken of before as a vicious measure, 
is in the upper house. The portion here given would 
practically destroy the present eligible lists for principals. 
It is as follows: — 

“All licenses to teach, or certificates of qualifications 
for teaching, granted by the superintendent of public in- 
struction of the city of Brooklyn, or by authority of the 
board of education of said city of Brooklyn, prior to 
February 1, 1898, or recognized by the board of education 
of said city of Brooklyn or the state superintendent of 
public instruction as in force at that date in said city, 
shall, unless revoked for cause by the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, be recognized by the city super- 
intendent of schools and the board of examiners of the 
city of New York as in full force, and shall entitle the 
holders to appointment or promotion to any position to 
which they were respectfully (sic) eligible by the posses- 
sion of such licenses or certificates of any city prior to 
January 1, 1899, now constituting the boroughs of New 
York City; also, all state certificates issued by the super- 
intendent of public instruction of the state of New York, 
all New York state normal diplomas of the Normal Col- 
lege of New York City; also, all school commissioners’ 
certificates of the first grade granted under the uniform 
state examinations since April 1, 1894, by the school com- 
missioners of the counties of Queens and Richmond, un- 
revoked for cause by the state superintendent of 
public instruction, shall be recognized by the city super- 
intendent of schools and the board of examiners of the 
city of New York as in full force and effect, and shall en- 
title the holders to appointment or promotion to positions 
as teachers or principals in the public schools of New 
York City, without further examination.” 

The central board has declared that the passage of the 
said Wissel bill would be detrimental to the best interests 
of education in the city of New York and unjust to New 
York City teachers, and has requested the senate com- 
mittee on cities to defer action on said bill until the board 
of education can be heard on its provisions. 

The Male Principals’ Association has unanimously con- 
demned the bill. Senator Grady has introduced a bill to 
establish a state department of education, which em- 
braces the ideas of the minority in the legislature re- 
garding the unification of the administration of the 
schools of the state. The department of education is to 
include the State University and the public schools. Its 
executive powers are to be exercised by officers who will 
be designated as an executive committee, of at least five 
members, of the regents, who are to be the chief execu- 
tive educational officers of the department. 

The department, under’this plan, is divided into five 
bureaus, viz.: A bureau of public instruction, including 
the elementary and high schools and all public second- 
ary schools; a bureau of higher education, including uni- 
versities, colleges, professional and technical schools, and 
all schools under university supervision not included in 
the first bureau; a bureau of home education, including 
libraries and museums, approved free schools and kin- 
dergartens, reading clubs and institutes, and societies for 
Special studies and devoted to self-improvement; a 
bureau of law; and a bureau of administration of finance. 

Each bureau is to be under the general supervision of 
the executive committee, but under the immediate super- 
vision of its own director, except the law bureau, which 

to be under the immediate supervision of the attorney- 


lees 


The Male Principals’ As-° 


general. The regents may, under the bill, make and 
amend and repeal regulations governing the powers and 
duties of the executive committee and for the adminis- 
tration and government of each bureau, 

The executive committee may provide for combining 
the educational administration of secondary schools, 
but without affecting their supervision by the director of 
the bureau in which they are placed. The executive com- 
mittee is to appoint the directors of the five bureaus, 
subject to the approval of the regents, and to fix their 
compensation. It may remove any director for cause. 
Each director may designate a deputy. The executive 
committee is to appoint any assistants or employees in its 
office, and fix their compensation. Each director is to 
appoint the employees in his bureau, subject to the ap- 
proval of the executive committee, and to fix their com- 
pensation. 

Assemblyman Slater has introduced a bill providing 
that school teachers in New York City who have been re- 
tired shall in no case receive an annuity of less than $600. 

The Sunday School Union of Brooklyn has decided to 
hold its anniversary day parade in May on a Friday, in- 
stead of a Saturday, despite the wishes of the school board 
of that borough. For seventy years or more this parade 
has been one of the interesting features of Brooklyn. 
Before consolidation, it was customary to close the public 
schools on the day of the parade; but since then the 
power to close the schools has been vested in the central 
board, and this body has not recognized the local holiday, 
as did the old Brooklyn board, as it would have had to 
close the schools in all the boroughs if it closed those in 
Brooklyn. In consequence, the schools will be in session, 
but such a proportion of children will be away that it will 
cost the board about $26,000, as distribution of part of the 
school moneys is based on pro rata attendance. 

Public school No. 10, Brooklyn, Principal Bristol, has 
just organized a city government. A similar plan has 
been in operation for some time in public school 34, 
Manhaitan, Cecil A. Kidd, principal, anf in 265, Bronx, 
James Buekhout, principal. 

President Cole, of the Richmond board, has announced 
the following committees and chairmen: Teachers, Mr. 
Burke; high schools, text-books, and course of study, Mr. 
Perlet; schoolhouses and sites, Mr. Bottger; supplies, 
Mr. Barton; rules and by-laws, Mr. Flanagan. 

-The school authorities in Queens have opened school 
47, in Jamaica, as a separate school for colored chil- 
dren, in accordance with the decision of the court of ap- 
peals in the Cisco case, Mrs. Cisco refuses to send her 
children to the Golored school, and has made arrange- 
ments to have them placed in an institution in New Jer- 
sey. The colored people are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. One of their leaders, the Rev. E. 
W. Tappley, says: “A great injustice has been done us, 
and we do not propose to stop fighting for our rights, 
even though the highest court in the state has decided 
against us. Of course, for the present we must submit. 
I must send a little lame boy of mine over a mile to that 
colored school when there is another school within two 
blocks of my house. My children cannot go to that 
school, but the children of a gang of Italians who live 
right near me can goto this nearby school. 

‘“‘We purpose to appeal to the legislature for aid. A bill 
is now being prepared, which will be sent to the legis- 
lature, abolishing separate schools in this state.” 

The board of examiners announce an examination for 
those desirous of obtaining principals’ licenses, to be held 
on April 9, 11, and 12, in the hall of the board of educa- 
tion, Fifty-ninth street,and Park avenue. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy announce that Miss 
Marie L. Sanial will deliver three lectures in the Normal 
College on “Botany: Its Relation to the Object and Plan 
of Nature Study.’ They will be taken up as follows: 
Tuesday, March 20, 4.15 p. m., “The Analytic Process”’; 
Tuesday, April 17, “The Synthetic Process’; Tuesday, 
May 22, “General Results.” 

The committee on special schools of the local board, 
Mr. O’Brien, chairman, has determined to try the experi- 
ment of opening free circulating libraries in some of the 
schools. Mr. O’Brien has succeeded in having $13,000 set 
aside for the support of the effort. The plan, if the ex- 
periment is successful, is eventually to establish a free 
circulating library and a reference and reading room in 
school buildings in every neighborhood not provided with 
library facilities. Each room will be in charge of a 
trained clerk, and will be open day and evening to the 
public. 

Associate Superintendent Seth T. Stewart spent the last 


two summers in perfecting the plan of work of the vaca- 
tion schools. Under his supervision they attained a high 


degree of excellence. The outdoor features of the work 
are due largely to Mr. Stewart’s untiring efforts. Play- 
grounds were opened, open-air gymnasiums furnished, 
and excursions by boat and rail indulged in. Believing 
he had earned a rest, Mr. Stewart refused to accept the 
chairmanship of the committee on vacation schools, and 
Associate Superintendent Meleney has been appojnted to 


the place, 
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between the Potomac river and the fortieth parallel 
of latitude to the source of the Potomac. Balti- 
more’s charter contained the words “hitherto uncul- 
tivated.” These words were doubtless meant simply 
to be a description of the land conveyed in the 
charter, and not to restrict the grant to such of this 
territory as had not been cultivated, as was after- 
wards contended, for neither the king nor Baltimore 
seems to have known that the year before this grant 


‘was made a small Dutch colony had settled on the 


shore of lower Delaware, on Cape Henlopen, oppo- 
site to Cape May, near where the town of Lewes now 
lies, upon land bought of the Indians. After a few 
months these colonists were all murdered and their 
improvements entirely destroyed by the Indians. 
But this abortive little settlement was destined to 
trouble Lord Baltimore and his colony for many 


years, and was the means eventually of adding one 


more state, Delaware, to the American Union. 

Lord Baltimore’s first colony settled near the 
mouth of the Potomac, in 1734. This again was 
unfortunate, for had’ he at this time settled the 
Delaware shore his title to that territory would not 
afterwards have been disputed, and the present 
state of Delaware would have been included in Maxy> 
land. 

In 1638 a.colony of Swedes landed on the shore 
of the Delaware, still unoccupied by Baltimore’s 
colony, and effected a permanent settlement. They 
prospered, and soon extended along the Delaware up 
into the present territory of Pennsylvania. But the 
Dutch still claimed the Delaware and its adjacent 
territory, from Hudson’s discovery of this bay and 
river, in 1609, and, when after the death of its great 
king, Gustavus Adolphus, the power of Sweden de- 
clined, the strong Dutch colony of New York in 
1655 sent a fleet up the Delaware and subjugated 
and annexed the Swedish colony there, and for. the 
next ten years the region of the Delaware, like that 
of the Hudson, was under the control of the Dutch 
governor at New York. Lord Baltimore still 
claimed that his territory reached to the Delaware 
bay and up along that bay and river to forty degrees 
north latitude, and never ceased to protest against 
the encroachment of the Swedes and the Dutch. 
But he made né serious attempt to enforce his 
claims, and the Swedes and Dutch paid no attention 
to his protests. 

In the meantime great’ events were transpiring in 
England. In 1642 war broke out between Charles 
I. and those of his subjects who would not longer 
submit to his tyranny and injustice. The revolu- 
tion was headed by Oliver Cromwell, one of the 
greatest soldiers and statesmen of all time, who, in 
a few years, conquered the king, and in 1649 he was 
beheaded. reigned under the title of 
Lord Protector until his death in 1658. His son 
Richard could not maintain his father’s position, 
and soon made way for Charles II., son of Charles I. 

In 1664 Charles gave his brother James, Duke of 
York, the Dutch colonies in America—if he could 
get them. James sent a British fleet over to New 
Y ork and took it, and soon after all the other Dutch 
colonies in America. And now the Dutch-Swedish 
settlements along the west shore of the Delaware 
bay and river came under the dominion of the king’s 


Cromwell 


brother. 
In 1881. to cancel a debt which his father had 
owed, the king ( (still Charles If.) gave to William 
Penn the province of Pennsylvania. It was to be 
bounded on the south by “a circle drawn at twelve 
miles distance from New Castle” and west of that 
along the fortieth parallel of latitude five degrees 
west of the Delaware river. Its northern boundary 
was to be the forty-second parallel of latitude. 


New Castle was the capital of the Duke of York’s 
his influence with his 


nossessions, and it was 

; . . a} 
brother. the king, which warded off the encroach- 
ment of Penn upon his northern borders by the 


twelve mile circle. 

Just where the fortieth degree of latitude lay had 
never been determined, but Penn and the others be- 
lieved that it was in the neighborhood of the head 
of Delaware bay. And he was greately surprised as 
well as greatly disappointed when his agent, sent 
over to determine it, reported that the fortieth 
parallel was above the mouth of the Schuylkill, He 
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caw at once that this would leave him no good 
harbor, and wher the river was closed by ice it 
would close all access to his colony, a matter of 
supreme importance when the only practical access 
to it was by water. So, before coming over to visit 
his new state, Penn persuaded the Duke of York to 
give him his Dutch-Swedish possessions. — * 

hus Penn added to the territory which King 
Charles had given him the present state of Dela- 
ware, and, it may be added, that for twenty years 
this territory was an integral part of Pennsylvania, 
its three counties sending representatives to the 
state legislature meeting at Chester and Philadel- 
phia. At the end of this time~Penn granted Dela- 
ware a separate legislature, but the governor of 
Pennsylvania (who was always Penn or one of his 
descendants) continued to be also the governor of 
Delaware until the Revolutionary war, when the 
little state was finally and completely separated 
from its larger neighbor. 

Lord Baltimore continued to object to being thus 
deprived of what he believed, and what was really 
intended by Charles I., to be a part of his territory. 
Finding Penn unyielding, he appealed to the king. 
Charles 11., who gave Pennsylvania to Penn, died 
early in 1685, and was succeeded by his brother 
James, the very Duke of York who had added the 
Delaware counties to Pennsylvania. As might have 
been expected, King James decided against Lord 
Baltimore and confirmed finally Penn’s charter to 
the three lower counties, as Delaware was then 
called. ; 

But this did not settle the location of the main 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania. Maryland 
claimed, under its charter, the territory up to forty 
degrees north latitude, which would give to it Phila- 
delphia and all the early Pennsylvania settlements. 
On behalf of Pennsylvania it was claimed that, ac- 
cording to the accepted maps of the day, it was 
understood when the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
charters were granted that the fortieth degree of 
latitude crossed about the head of the Delaware bay 
and, therefore, the boundary should be there. It 
was also contended that Penn’s grant began at the 
beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude, or 
really at the thirty-ninth parallel. The controversy 
continued until 1732, when the sons of Penn (he had 
been dead for years) and Lord Baltimore came to a 
final and permanent agreement as to how their 
boundary lines were to be run. 

This was as follows: Following the present south- 
ern boundary of Delaware to a point half-way be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the Chesapeake bay, 
thence northward (but not necessarily nor in reality 
exactly north) in such direction that it would be 
tangent to the twelve mile circle about New Castle, 
and from the point of tangency exactly north until 
it reached a point fifteen miles south of the latitude 
of Philadelphia. This was to be the northeastern 
corner of Maryland, from which the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania was to extend due west 
five degrees from the Delaware river. The bound- 
ary line between Delaware and Pennsylvania was to 
be the are of the twelve mile circle about New Castle, 
curving around the eastern side of Maryland to the 
Delaware river. 

This explicit agreement ought to have ended the 
controversy, but the next Lord Baltimore tried to 
repudiate the bargain; and then there was much de- 
lay on the part of the local surveyors in locating the 
boundaries. 

Finally, in 1763, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, two prominent English mathematicians and 
surveyors, were engaged to come over to America 
and to lay out the lines. They reached Philadel- 
phia in the latter part of the same year. Early in 
1764 they ran a line due west from South street, 
then the southern limit of the city, thirty-one miles 
from the Delaware river. They crossed the West 
Chester and Wilmington road about one mile south 
of the West Chester state normal school, the line 
ending at a spot between the forks of the Brandy- 
wine, near the Chester county almshouse, on the 
farm now belonging to Henry Harlan. There they 


planted a stone, still standing, and yet known as 
“The Stargazer’s stone.” Thence they measured 


due south fifteen miles and were in the latitude of 
the dividing line between Pennsylyania and Mary- 


land, as had been previously agreed upon. Along 
this line they ran a few miles west until they were 
about where they supposed the corner of Maryland 
must be. 

They then went to the southern end of Delaware, 
and starting from the southwest corner of the state, 
the middle of the peninsula, they redetermined its 
western boundary up to where it touched the twelve- 
mile circle’ which had been laid out around the 
northern end of the state. From here they ran due 


. north (instead of a little west.of north, as the west- 


ern boundary of Delaware runs up to this point) up 
to the line fifteen miles south of Philadelphia. 
Here they planted a stone to establish the north- 
eastern corner of Maryland. 

From this corner they laid out the southern 
boundary line of Pennsylvania due west until, in the 
fall of 176%, they had crossed the Monongahela and 
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were within twenty-two miles of the end of the 
five degrees from the Delaware river, where the 
southwest corner of the state was to be fixed, where 
they came to an Indian warpath. Here the Indians, 
who had for some time been suspicious of their 
movements, bade them stop. They did so, and 
there the work of Mason and Dixon ended. The re- 
mainder of the line was not run until after the close 
of the Revolutionary war by American scientists— 
David Rittenhouse was one of them, and Colonel 
Andrew Porter of Montgomery county, father of 
Governor Porter of Pennsylvania, and grandfather 
of General Horace Porter of New York, being also 
connected with this later expedition. 

There are some curious features about these 
houndary lines that may be of interest. About five 
miles south of the northeastern corner of Maryland 


is the tangent’ point, where the boundary line which 
has been running up in a somewhat northwesterly 
direction between Delaware and Maryland touches 
the twelve-mile circle. At this point it changes its 
direction to one due north. This change of direc- 
tion cuts a narrow segment of the circle off on the 
west side of the straight line. It is about a mile and 
a half long and one hundred and sixteen feet wide at 
the middle. This, by the original agreement, is a 


part of Delaware. At the upper end of this seg-— 


ment is the point of the famous little triangle of 
Pennsylvania, which thrusts itself down like a wedge 
between the north and south boundary of Maryland, 
and the Delaware boundary curving away from it. 
‘This triangle is three-quarters of a mile wide at the 
upper end and three and a half miles long, contain- 
ing about eight hundred acres. In it is the village 
of Mechanicsville (which is, however, not a post- 
office), and several sets of farm buildings. 

This triangle of land is legally a part of London, 
Britain tonwship, Chester county, and has thus 
heen a part of Pennsylvania ever since the 
boundaries were settled. But, strange to say, its in- 
habitants have always considered themselves as 
residents of Delaware, they have voted and paid 
taxes in that state, and crimes committed there have 
always been punished by Delaware laws and in Dela- 
ware courts. Neither Pennsylvania nor the county 
nor township to which it belongs has ever exercised 
any jurisdiction over it. One of its inhabitants, 
William Smith, was once a member of the Delaware 
legislature, and, it is said, by his vote prevented 
Delaware from freeing ber slaves. 

The are of the twelve-mile circle which lies be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Delaware was not run by 
Mason and Dixon, because they: were employed only 
to run the lines between Penn’s possessions—that is 
Pennsylvania and Delaware—and Maryland. This 
curve was laid out in 1701 by Isaac Taylor of 
Chester county, and Thomas Pierson of New Castle 
county, Del., just before the three Delaware counties 
obtained a separate legislative government. Tt was 
not resurveyed (except three or four miles of the 
western end of it in 1849 by Colonel Graham) until 
1893, when the legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware having appointed a joint commission +o 
resurvey and re-establish the New Castle circle, they 
secured W. C. Hodgkins, of the United States coast 
survey, to take charge of the work. ‘Hon. Wayne 
MaeVeagh of Philsdelphia, Hon. R. C. Monaghan 
of Chester county, and William H. Miller of Dela- 
ware county were the Pennsylvania commissioners, 
and Hon, Thomas F, Bayard was one of the Dela- 
ware commissioners, . 

They found that the original line had been in- 
accurately run, and that a true are of a circle with 
a twelve-mile radius, centering at the court-house 
steeple in New Castle, would lie wholly in Delaware, 
and its eastern end would be more than half a mile 
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further down the Delaware river than the recog- 
nized state line. This would give Pennsylvania 
about five thousand acres of land which had always 
been recognized as belonging to Delaware. 

‘he commissioners had ne authority and did not 
attempt to make this change. They were simply to 
redetermine and mark accurately and plainly the 
original boundary line. This they did according to 
the best obtainable information, setting up bound- 
ury stones at the end of each half mile. The com- 
inissioners decided that the main southern bound- 
ary of Pennsylvania should run east until it inter- 
ected the New Castle circle, thus ceding the wedge 
of land jutting down from Pennsylvania between 
Maryland and Delaware to Delaware. But this 
action of theirs was unauthorized by law, and this 
triangle will continue to belong legally to Pennsyl- 
vania until the legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware and the congress of the United States 
agree to the cession. But until that time it will 
doubtless continue to be practically a part of Dela- 
ware, 

Such is a brief history of an important boundary 


between two great states, and which, as the dividing 


line between slavery and freedom, became the most 
famous line in our history, but whose importance 
on this account is now happily gone. 








TEXT-BOOK LAW IN ARKASNAS. 


Editor Journal of Education: I note in the issue of the 
Journal of Education, dated February 22, that Mr. 
Blodgett refers to the text-book law in Arkansas as it 
was prior to the meeting of our legislature in 1899. A 
new law was enacted at that session, under which forty- 
three counties now have county uniformity. 

J. J. Doyne, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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The New England small boy generally shows business 
capabilities at a tender age, if he is ever going to have 
them. 1 have heard of a certain small Boston boy who 
got into the habit of teasing his mother for pennies, un- 
til at last she said to him: “Now, Willie, I don’t like to 
given you pennies; if you want money, you should go to 
work and earn it.” The boy remained thoughtful for 
some time, Then, within a few days, the mother per- 
ceived that Willie had plenty of pennies. She wondered 
a bit where he got them, but did not question him. But 
one summer day she noticed that some sort of a hulla- 
baloo was going on in the backyard. Looking''dut, ‘she’ 
saw Willie surrounded by a mob of boys, who, were yell- 
ing with delight. She went down into the yard.to,gee 
what was going on; and as she passed out, she' saw, 
stuck up on the back wall of ,theyhouse, this’ notice, 
quite neatly “printed” out with a:peneil:— _ 


WILLIE JONES, WiLL. BAT 


J smali green worm,!forvsrradt wa eace...... 1 cent 

[ large green worm 'fér. Jr)... rity... 2 cents 
1 small fuzzy: worm) ‘for. ).0...4 J!) > Rrra 3 cents 
1 large fuzzy ‘worm,’ for ret 5 cents, 
1 small gréen’ toad) ’for ys.) 20. MY TBS O MONT. tein 25. cents, , 


Willie, Was, apparently, doing, a, thriving busixiess: ' ‘His 
mother interrupted | it—at any’ rate-in her own ‘backyard. 
I don’t ' suppose that’ “she had’ any’ assurance, that, he 


wasn’t ‘still’ eartying ‘it 6n ‘Somewhere’ else:+Boston 
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FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. A New Book for 
Beginners. By Ella M. Pierce, Providence. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 36 
cents. 

This book is born out of the abundant experience of 
a successful teacher and primary supervisor. It is con- 
crete in essence, but escapes to the abstract in good 
time. The work is confined to numbers under twenty. 
The work is carefully graded, abundant practice is pro- 
vided for. The tables of long and dry measures are 
utilized faithfully. The author has a well-defined phi- 
losophy, but her book is prepared with especial refer- 
ence to helping teachers, even those who have slight 
taste for the philosophy of number, to get the best re- 
sults with the least waste of precious time and energy. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. The Essays, Colours of Good and 

Evil, and Advancement of Learning. By Francis 

Bacon. The Macmillan Company. Cloth (5%x9). 

521 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an elegant edition of Bacon’s Essays for the 
money. It is on thick paper, leaves uncut, large type, 
well bound, and all for the price of an ordinary book of 
a third the size. Interest in Bacon is in a fair way to be 
enduring, and these essays are the best of all his writ- 
ings for the ordinary reader. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886. By Sir Algernon West, 
K. C. B. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Cloth. 440 pp. Price, $3.00. : 

Sir Algernon West was for many years private secre- 
tary to Mr. Gladstone, and this book gives reliable 
graphic pen pictures of leading British men and women 
of the fifty years following 1832 that are to be found. 
His opportunity to know distinguished persons and his 
hearty way of saying good things, and his delicate way 
of saying the other kind, make the work as readable as 
it is enlightening. He does not confine himself to public 
affairs, but speaks in a frank, pleasing way of domestic 
and social relations. The character touches of men and 
women through incidents and conversations are a de- 
lightful feature of the book. It will not be easy for any- 
one who takes up the book to lay it aside finally until he 
has followed it to the end. Even when Mr. West deals 
with persons of whom we have never so much as heard, 
there is enough vivacity in the style and enough of the 


‘ gossipy vein to keep our interest. Of course the greatest» 
attraction, in the nature of the case, is in what /he,says: 


of Mr. Gladstone, with whom he was most closely .asso- 
ciated. i ood tf 





THE ART OF THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 
New York; Frederick S. Warne & ‘Go. 89 pp.’ Price: 
$1.00. os otal Hi italia ah 


While we have no sympathy with’ the pessimism of this’ 
author, and do not believe there’ is ‘ground ‘for thitiking ' 


that people think less than fortierly, ‘of ‘that’ there is 


greater intellectual, apathy, and ‘while we'd6o think there’ 


is more intellectual, activity, ‘keener,’ broader, deeper 
thinking than ever, before,in ally other age’ or country: 
we also think this book, injits plan, détafl; and spirit) will 
help any ene who, studies it carefully to think better! 


_— 


RATIONAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC.” By H. Hi 
Belfield,y RhaDs:an@ Sarah C.'' Brooks:' Chieago: Scott; 
Koresman,,& Co. Cloth. 268 pp. Priee, 45 ¢ents: 
These authors and their publisher have'the cotiragé of 

their convictions, and have brought’ out’ # ‘book’ based 


upon the ideals of the United States commissioner of edv- ' 


cation—Dr: W. T. Harris—and of McLellan and Dewey’s 


-“Psychology of Nuinber.” Their thought is focused upon, 


the child’s’ métital. development, rather than upon ‘the 
logic of the subject itself, The child is more stsceptibls 
to 'likénesses than to differences.’ His*'judgments and 
elassificationsare therefore hasty and inexact.’ ' Colored 
linés and surfaces are used at first’ to' aid the child in’ com- 
parisons and contrasts.” 

The ptblishérs have spared iid expense in ‘presenting 
the work ,of the authors to the best advantage:'' There’is 
color work on, Many, pages scattered through the book, 
and there are more than ten different’ colors; often six 
‘This’ méahs much by way.of 
expense, When one comes to examine 'the plan: of) the 
authors, ‘it will be seen that this is indispensable; The 
book is introduced by 114 questions by ‘way of comparing 
and ‘contrasting, lines, surfaces; and !volumes: in: four 
colored ‘plates, with a total of twenty-four colored objects; 

It'is unfortinate that a notice of! a book like this cannot 
be intelligently described. It must be seen and earefully 
examined in’ order to appreciate its many and: valuable 
features, 


THE PRINCIPLES, OF, BIOLOGY—SYNTHETIC PHI- 


LOSOPHY. (Vol... 1I.).,By Herbert Spencer. New 
York: D,. Appleton ,&;Co. In two volumes. 663 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 


Any attempt,,to,compliment the writings of Herbert 
Spencer, would, not, only. be, unnecessary, but presumptu- 
ous; if any writer..on science o¢cupiés ‘a field by itself, it 
is this master, and, in the nature’ of the case, he is at his 
best when dealing with biology, especially whén he traces 
it, as he does,.up, through the entire animal kingdom; 
making a study of man as, his ‘culmination: 

Were there anything needed ‘by Way of commendation, 
it would be a genuine delight to add it,’ but we ‘cannot 
conceive of\a reader of the Jourtial! who does not’ realize 
for how much Spencer stands fm scholarly, scientific, and 


literary circles. 


—— 


A Text-book for Teachers. 


METHOD IN EDUCATION. 
New York: American Book 


By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D. 
Company. Cloth., 348. pp. 
Roark’'s “Psychology in Education’ has been one. of, the 
iost’ popular books for teachers, normal, schools, and 
reading circles that has ‘been issued, and the Prenont vol; 
time, “Method in ‘Wdueation,” is sure to be for America 


what Curry’s works have been for England. While this) 
book rests upon the psychology of the previous book, it 
is entirely capable of standing alone. The plan of the 
book is to treat, in the appropriate place, the reasons for 
teaching the various branches in school, the methods of 
teaching each, the dependence of each subject upon 
others, the distinction between management and method, 
and between method and methods. There are twenty 
chapters in the book treating of foundations, gens cos | 
assigning lessons, conducting recitations, drills, 

examinations, educational values, reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, physiology, grammar, arithmetic, 
language, and character building. There has been 
nothing published in America along this line that is bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of teachers than this “Method in 
Education.” * {ff 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. Book II. By Horateé 

8S. Tarbell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. Cloth. 331 pp. 

Dr. Tarbell and daughter have done their best work in 
these two books for language teaching, and this second 
book is, with great skill, adapted to the four upper grades 
in the elementary schools, The. book is made to accom- 
plish two distinct purposes, to prepare pupils to write so 
correctly, intelligently, and ingeniously as to give them 
every advantage when they enter the secondary s¢ , 
and, secondly, to provide so much practice under di on 
and inspire so much independent writing that those:chil« 
dren and youth who are not favored with high school 
privileges can go out into life well equipped with knowl- 
edge of the way in which to do all the writing that is 
likely to come to them to do. They can write appropriate 
letters on all occasions, and can write with confidence an 
ordinary business papers. The feature of the’ book’ 
impresses me most is the confidence..whichis.given.the 
pupil, for, after all, this is one of the most important fac- 
tors in a child’s writing. 


ce >4 y\yal SH 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Benjamin Moore. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 125, illustrations. 
Cloth. 295 pp. Price, $1.20. 

It is somewhat surprising in’ these days: to examine a 
text-book on) physiology prepared by an author’ who has 
never se much as heard that there is a' scientific: temper- 
ance; text-beok law, but, this is.true,in the case. of Mr, 
Moore's book, as he is a professor in the University ,of 
‘London, and has prepared this, book for the sole purpose, 
of: having physiology well taught. Independently of. this 
fact, the book presents the, subject of physiology in a 
graphic way. The plan is vety simple, the illustrations | 
abundant jand serviceable; but the chief attraction ‘is | im 
the large number of experiments provided for class ‘work. 


D.C, Heath & Co:. have. published a, useful and prac-, 
tical little: book of hints to authors as.to preparation of 
manuscript,; the correction, of  proof,,..and, arrangement, 
with the publisher. It gives, further, the necessary, rules 
‘for .punctuation and advice in,preparing.,, modern lan- 
‘guage, texts. The instruction is simple, concise, and to 
the point, and the book should serve to make many things 
easier for.the inexperienced writer. The publishers and 
printers. will certainly be saved’ trouble ‘if these careful 
directions;,are heeded. ‘[“Publishing ‘a ‘Book;’’’ by 
Charles; Welsh. Price, 50: cents. } 


“Recitations, with Actions,’’ for little children from five 
to’ seven years of age, by Liicy “Allen; has’ been ‘received 
from the Roxbury Publishing Company, 7 Bible house, 
New York: The novel and very useful book supplies in- 
struction for clever and graceful actions with every num- 
ber. The subjects of the recitations are’ pleasing, and are 
suited to little folks. Persons in charge of kindergartens, 
junior classes, etc., will find the: book a perfect: treasure. 
The price (fifty .cents) is.moderate;,the book is well 
printed and of handsome appearance. 


A: Flanagan, Chicago, has issued’ a'new ‘class book on 
‘“Bvangeline,” prepared with much skill by W: F. 
Conover... There is a brief biography, 'a brief essay on 
the poem itself, maps, the story of Acadia and the Aca- 
dians, the poem itself, a glossary,and then thifty-seven 
pages of.a plan of study of the poem. This plan presents 
the argument, a general survey, a, detailed analysis. of 
each section of the poem, .a,study.of the, text, suggestive 
questions on each section, composition subjects, and 


words selected for spelling and defining. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*Tarbell’s Complete Geography. By Horace 8S. Tarbell. Price, 
$1.0. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 
“The Elements of International Law.” By George 8. Davib. , Price, 
> 50.—-“"The Northwest ander Three’ Flags, 1685-1796,"’| By Charles 
Woose. Price, $2.50.—‘The Professor.” By Charlotte Bronté. 
Price, $1.75.. New York: Harper & Brothers. — . 
‘Longmans’, Advanced | Reader.”’ . Price, 60 cents.: New York! 
Longmans, Green, & Co. , . 
coe History of English Literature.” By F.V. N. Painter. Price, 
1.40. Bosten: Sibley & Ducker. ' j 
Orherien Sumner.’’ By, Mooertield Storey. Price, $1 ,25,——-** Michael 
Angelo,” By Estelle M* Hurll. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
‘Materials for German Conversation.” By 'B. J. Vos. ‘*Maupt- 
mann’s Die. Versunkene Glocke’’; with notes. | By. T, 8. Baker —— 
“Outlines of Plant Life.” By Charles Reid Barnes. New York; Henry 
0. j 
Pr aoiiore’é L’Avare.” Edited by M. Levi. Price, 35 cents. Boston: 
D, C, Heath & Co. ‘ ; € 
Ontline of Nature Study for’ Primary and Grammar Grades. 
By Alice M. Mavomber and Delia I,,Griflin, Newton, Mass. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


cansas: City,, Mo. —— Ithaca, N. Y., High School. —— Northbvor 
HE geil Southborough, Mass. —— Shrewsbury, Mass. —— 
Somerset Co., Penn. — Rhode Island. — Louisville, Ky. —— 
Portland, Oregon, —— Vernon, Ct: «Michigan, ——- Newport, R.1 
~~ Paterson, N. J. — St. Paul, Minn. —— Los An reles. —— Phila- 
delphia. — Wilmington, Del. — Glens; Falls; /N. Y.—— Rochester, 
N. ¥.—~ Quincy, Mass. —— Bayonne, N. J. —— Dayton, 0.— 
Birmingham, |Ala\——'Easton, Mass: —— Yonkers, N. ¥. —~’Sand- 
wich, Masa. ; 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Eastern State Normal, School, Castine, Me, —— State Agrigul, 
tural College, Utah, —— Washington. (State) Normal, School. —— 
Campbell University, Holton, Kansas —— University of California, 
+ Antidch College. —State Normal School, Colorado.—— Wesleyan 
University... Tufts; College.—+n,Harvard,; College..-—— Colby 


College. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 








Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-30: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Wayne, Neb.; Miss Lucy 
Williams, Norfolk, Neb. 

March 29-31: Southeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5-7: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Evansville, Ind.; J. B. 
Funk, president, New Albany, Ind. 

April 6-7: Northwestern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Moorhead, Minn. 

April 6-7: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.: 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, 
Ill, secretary. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

May 18: New England Aasociation of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

June : National Musical Convention, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. €., secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. 8.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
March 31: Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, President Catharine Goggin, Handel 

hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The customary report of 
W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of 
public schools in Maine, shows that the 
total resources of the state for schools in 
1899 were $35,000, of which all but $2,000 
was expended. The total number of 
persons between the school ages of four 
and twenty-one in the state during 1899 


Ed. M. - 


was 210,000, an increase of 2,817 over the 
previous year.——The daily attendance 
per term for the year was 96,593, a de- 
crease of 1,023. The teaching force de- 
creased four in a total of 445. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire is fast awakening to 
the fact that its rural schools must be 
placed under skilled supervision. State 
Superintendent Folsom is making a vig- 
orous fight for it all over the state, and is 
speaking two and three times a day in ad- 
vocacy of the new law. An article for the 
town to act on is being inserted in the 
school warrant, and it is believed that 
many towns will vote to combine with 
other towns for a supervisor. When a 
few districts are established, it will take 
but a short time for the state to be prac- 
tically under skilled supervision. One 
splendid feature of the New Hampshire 
law is that no superintendent can be em- 
ployed unless he or she holds a state cer- 
tificate, and that means a great deal, for 


‘the state standard is high. Superintend- 


ent Folsom is working day and night, and 
traveling from Coos to the sea, and we an- 
ticipate fine results from his forceful cam- 
paign. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

SHELBURN FALLS. C. P. Hall, super- 
tendent, took a party of nearly 100 to 
Washington the week of March 12. He is 
an energetic and wise leader of such a 
company. The teachers had a grand 
good time and learned much. ; 

TAUNTON. Superintendent W. D. 
Parkinson of Waltham spoke before the 
members of the Taunton Teachers’ Club 
on Thursday afternoon, March 8, upon 
“The Function of the Common School.” 
—-The high school has just moved into 
the new addition to its building, which 
furnishes accommodations for nearly 350 
more pupils. It provides eight additional 
classrooms, together with chemical, physi- 
cal, biological laboratories, and a manual 
raining room. 

CAMBRIDGE. The question for the 
next annual Harvard-Yale debate, which 
will take place in New Haven March 30, 
is: “Resolved, That Porto Rico be in- 
cluded within the customs boundary of 
the United States.” 

MILFORD. March 15.a small fire was 
discovered in the high school, which at 
first appeared to be of but little account, 
but owing to the open construction of the 
building the flames quickly ate their way 
to the open attic and in a few minutes the 
cupola was ablaze. A second alarm 
brought out the entire fire department, 
but despite three hours’ work the building 
was practically destroyed. The building 
was situated in one of the most beautiful 
locations in New England. It was built 
in 1850 ata cost of $5,800, exclusive of 
land, but has been repeatedly altered and 
enlarged, so that the total cost has been 
about $15,000. The fire was without 
doubt incendiary. There have been sev- 
eral previous attempts to fire the building. 
There was no insurance. 


CONNECTICUT. 

PAWCATUCK. The West Broad-street 
school building, which was dedicated on 
February 22, is one of the most substan- 
tial, beautiful, and well equipped in the 
state. The dedicatory exercises, which 
lasted through the afternoon and evening, 
were very elaborate, including eight spe- 
cial addresses. 

NEW HAVEN. Walter H. Clark of 
Hartford, of the.law firm of Clark & 
Arnold has been appointed instructor in 
the course of economic debate at Yale 
University, to take the place of Professor 
E. V. Raynolds, who goes abroad for his 
health. Mr. Clark is a graduate of the 
Arsenal school, of the Hartford public 
high school, and of Yale University, class 
of 96, and of the Yale law school. He is 
the son of Mahlon H. Clark of this city. 
and has many friends who will congratu- 
late him on his success.——One of the 
features of the bicentennial of Yale next 
year will be the publication of the re- 
ligious leaders of the university of a his- 
tory of Yale the past 200 years, with 
special reference to the religious side. 
The committee in charge of the affair are 
Richard C. Morse, ’62; James B. Reynolds, 
"84; Samuel H. Fisher, 89; J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, 92 S.; William Sloane, ’95; Wil- 
liam F. Cochran, 98 S.; and Henry B. 
Wright, ’98..§ They have just sent out a 
circular outlining their plans for the pub- 
lication of the history. -The proposed 
outline shows a book which will contain 
on completion ten regular and eight 
special chapters, with appendix tables. 
The historical chapters will be on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Chapter 1, Opening of 


College to Revival of 1740”; chapter 2, 
“Revivals of 1740-1757"; chapter 3, 
“Period of Revolutionary War”: chapter 


4, “Religious Condition 
Opening of 


chapter 5, 


ef College at 


the Nineteenth Century”: 
1805-1830; chapter 6, “Re- 


There is no more ng work than the 
weaver’s, Added to the confinement, the 
heat and the impure air, there is often an 
amount of phys- 
ical exertion 
which seems in- 
credible, In the 
manufacture of 
plush, for ex- 
ample, those 
who cnt the pile 
Z\ have to walk 
about thirty 
miles a day. 
And with every 
step of that 
—thirty miles 

they breathe in 
vitiated air filled with particles of dust, 
poisonous coloring matter and other sub- 
stances, irritating to the throat and 
lungs. It is no wonder that so my mill 
hands have an obstinate cough or that so 
many of them die of ‘lung trouble.” 

It is to ratives whose work makes 
them peculiarly liable to lung disease 
that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery comes as a priceless boon. It posi- 
tively cures deep seated and _ obstinate 
coughs, bronchial affections, bleeding of 
the lungs, and other diseases which if 
neglected lead to consumption. 

“When I commenced tabteg your medicines, 
eighteen months ago, my health was completel 
broken down,” tes Mrs. Cora I,. Sunderland, 
of Chaneyville, Calvert Co., Md. ‘At times I 
could not even walk across the room, without 
pains in mychest. The doctor who attended me 
said I had lung trouble and that I would never 
be well again. At last I concluded to try Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines. I bought a bottle of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ took it, and soon commenced 
to feel a little better, then you directed me to 
take both the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
the ‘Favorite Prescription,’ which I did. Alto- 
gether I have taken eighteen bottles of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ twelve of the ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ and five vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I am now 
almost entirely well, and do all my work with- 
out any pain whatever, and can run with more 
ease than I could formerly wa/k.” 

You can consult Dr. Pierce by letter 
absolutely without charge. - He will care- 
fnlly consider your condition, and write 
you fully, giving you familiar, fatherly 
advice as well as medical direction. Your 
letter will be held as strictly private 
and sacredly confidential. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





vival 1833”; chapter 7, ‘1840-1870’; chap- 
ter 8, “The Development of Organized 
Christian Effort, 1870-1880’; chapter 9, 
“Recent Epochs of Christian Life, 188f- 
1900”; chapter 10, “Present Conditions of 
Religious Life at Yale.” Special chapters 


will deal with the following subjects 
among others: “The College Pastor’; 
“Faculty Participation in Student Re- 


ligious Life, Yale Y. M. C. A., and North- 
field Conferences. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Educational 
Club was addressed by Professor William 
J. Shearer, superintendent of schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 23. Professor 
Shearer is the author of “The Grading cf 
Schools,” and a well-known writer upon 
educational questions. Professor 
Shearer’s topic was “Why _ sacrifice 
teachers and pupils to the demon of uni- 
formity?” An open discussion was held 
at the conclusion of the address. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. James J. McNamara of 
Baltimore has made plans for a school 
which will be known as the University 
of Federation of Labor of Baltimore. The 
objects of the institution will be to edu- 
cate members of the unions represented 
in the Federation and their friends. The 
following subjects will be taught by com- 
petent men: Moral philosophy, parlia- 
mentary law, universal history, English 
and American history, constitutional 
law, the organization and _ structure of 
state, county, and city governments, 
political science, American polities, the 
organization of political parties in 
nation, states, and cities, political econ- 
omy, embracing. the various schools, 
which include trusts and labor organiza- 
tions. Special attention will be given to 
political economy, political parties, polit- 
ical science, and municipal government. 
The only expense will be the hall rent. 
There will be two one-hour lectures each 
week. 


CURRENT HISTORY. 

Current History is changed to a 
monthly with the March issue, and retains 
all of its long-time virtues and adds that 
of getting the history much earlier to its 
readers. The field is all its own. Dr. 
Alfred 8. Johnson is a genius in this line 
of gathering and editing facts, and his re- 
sources are greatly increased now that it 
isamonthly. This issue begins the tenth 
year, an appropriate time for so important 


a change. Price, $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents, Current History Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS’ CLUB. 

The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 
Club held their last meeting of the season 
at the United States hotel, Boston, March 
10, President G. F. Spring of Waltham in 
the chair. After the dinner a business 
meeting was held and the officers for next 
year chosen, Frederick B. Thompson, of 
Cambridge, being elected president, and 
John S. Emerson, of Somerville, secretary. 
The club then proceeded to discuss its 
“Past, Present, and Future.” Among the 
older members present were George H. 
Cary of Lynn, Superintendent W. H. Smali 
of Chelsea, T. W. Davis of Cambridge, and 
A. P. Smith of Waltahm. George A. Wal- 
ton, who was present as one of the guests 
of the club, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. The meeting was an unusually large 
one. 

The club was organized in 1887, has al- 
ways been prosperous, and never more so 
than at the present time. For a number 
of years the club has had the rather un- 
usual distinction of being a “‘dinnerless 
club,” holding its membership and inter- 
est without this helpful adjunct. The din- 
ner at this annual meeting was a pleasing 
variation from their general custom. 











OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR 
TEACHERS. 


Professor Edward Cummings of Har- 
vard is giving a course of lectures under 
the auspices of the Old South Lecture 
Bureau as established by Mary Hemen- 
way. These are free to all teachers in 
New England, and tickets may be ob- 
tained by applying in person or by letter 
to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton. The lectures are at 11 o’clock on Sat- 
urdays, March 24 and 31, and April 7 and 
14. They are upon the “Industrial His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century.” ‘Mean- 
ing of the Labor Movement,” “The Trade 
Union,” “The Co-operative Movement,” 
and “Socialistic Tendencies.” 








We are very pleased to state that G. W. 
Holden of Springfield, Mass., who recently 
put his affairs in the hands of a trustee, 
will continue the business of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company. Although 
there has been a change in the financial 
management of the business, E. F. Baker 
being trustee, the business management 
will remain under the active control of G. 
W. & M. C. Holden, as heretofore. 

G. W. Holden and M. C. Holden have a 
host of friends all over the United States 
wherever their book covers have been 
used (there are over 1,300 school boards 
using their articles, and we do not know 
of twenty-five places using any other). G. 
W. Holden has been in the book cover 
business for the past thirty years, and it 
is through his energetic, practical, and 
honorable business methods that they are 
able to report such a largely-increased 
trade. Their book covers are now in the 
hands of thousands of school children all 
over the United States, and the name 
“Holden” is known from one part of the 
country to the other as having the most 
popular book cover ever invented. Hon- 
orable business methods, a_ practical, 
effective, and economical book cover, to- 
gether with the ease with which it is put 
on, the waterproof, germ proof, leatherette 
material, the saving of forty to sixty per 
cent. in the annual appropriation for text- 
books—all tend to increase their trade and 
popularity. This book cover is - more 
quickly adjusted than any cover ever in- 
vented; three books per minute can be 
covered, and after the cover is on it pre- 
sents a glove-like fit to the book and 
makes the books uniform in appearance. 





HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
earry out any obligation made by their 

rm, c 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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A TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


A journey along the Canadian Pacific railway is a course of edu- 
cation. Object lessons ‘as to people, history, government, and 
resources, industries, and recreations follow one another in inter- 
esting and instructive variety as the observer progresses, and pre- 
pare him for the grand post-graduate course of Oriental travel 
across the Pacific. 

This longest of railways stretches continuously from the Atlan- 
tic at St. John, New Brunswick, by way of Montreal, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, and Calgary to the Pacitic coast at Vancouver, 3,387 miles, 

From St. John to Montreal the line is almost straight across the 
State of Maine, most of the way through sparsely-inhabited pine forest. 

Quebec, another eastern terminus, is a town every intelligent 
American ought to see, since its story lies at the foundation of 
North American history. Al! the romance of the old regime in 
Canada, so glorious but so impermanent, clusters round these gray 
precipices. The imagination needs little aid in reproducing the 
life of the former era when you look up past the crowded wharves 
and the toppling hillside houses to the citadel’s ancient ramparts; 
or, from the haleony of the “lrontenae” hotel, whose foundations 
rest upon the corner-stone of the ancient Chateau of St. Louis, 
gaze down upon that broad and beautiful river landscape below the 
town. 

What dramatic scenes come before the fancy; what an array 
of personages; dashing soldiers, ambitious prelates, eager traders, 
devoted missionaries, women of fashion, women of prayer, wring- 
ing Canada from the wilderness and the savage! 

It is old France that follows as we ascend the, St. Lawrence and 
read the names on the station sign-boards,—Deschambault, ‘Trois 
Rivieres, La Valtrie, Terrebonne. Then comes Montreal, the 
Canadian metropolis; Montreal, always grand, always rich and en- 
terprising, pushing far into the savage West and North for trade 
and conquest, building up commerce, erecting churches and 
schools by the score, beautifying itself with noble buildings and 
spacious parks. Here converges the whole transportation system 
of eastern Carada; here it makes its closest union with that of the 
United States; and here travelers from New York or New England 
will begin their journey. 

Now from Montreal to the West, any of three routes may be 
chosen during the summer. The main line extends up the Ottawa 
river almost to its source, passing through the Capital of the 
Dominion, and then swerves westward straight away to the north- 
ernmost point of Lake Superior, whose coast it strikes to the head 
of Thunder bay. . 

Another route—the “Soo Line”’—with through cars between 
Boston and St. Paul, branches off from the main line north of 
Lake Nipissing and skirts the north shore of Lake Huron to Sault 
Ste. Marie, where the outlet of Lake Superior is crossed just above 
the famous rapids, west of which it runs straight to St. Paul, and 
then extends through Minnesota and North Dakota to the Cana- 
dian Northwest. 

A third, and the best route in summer, is to go west from Mon- 
treal via Toronto to Owen Sound on Georgian Bay, and then cross 
the lakes to Fort William on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
The company’s steamers on this line are Clyde-built steel ships, 
staunch and commodious, and the voyage is among the pleasantest 
experiences open to an American traveler. At Fort William the 
railway journey is resumed, its first stage of 400 miles being across 
a forested wilderness of rocks, rivers, and connected lakes, 

It is in running through these long stretches of frontier terri- 
tory that the traveler appreciates most the comfort in which he 
travels. The track is firm and smooth, the cars are vestibuled and 
of the best construction, and the sleeping-cars are models of con- 
venience and luxury. In the centre, for example, the seats are so 
arranged as to give a large open space in which the passengers 
may escape the cramped feeling of constant confinement to the 
ordinary seats. Even second-class passengers have sleeping-cars 


of their own, having a kitchen range where they can heat their 


coffee and the baby’s milk. 

Winnipeg is a handsome, business-like town of 50,000 people, 
and the terminus of railways that extend south to connections 
with United States lines at St. Paul, or that branch out into the 
wide and flourishing wheatfields of Manitoba. This province and 
its prosperous and interesting capital have had rapid and sub- 
stantial development; and as the traveler rolls westward across the 
always fascinating prairies, he will be surprised, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly pleased, at the amount of population and the extent of the 
industry all along the Assiniboine valley and for some distance 
westward. 

Where the plains break into the first low foot-hills of the moun- 
tains, and the Bow river. comes winding out from among them, 
stands the city of Calgary, the focus of civilization hereabouts. 

Between Calgary and the Pacifie coast stretches a mass of the 
most picturesque and interesting mountains on the continent. 
Up the Bow, one of the largest rivers flowing east, the ¢ anadian 
Pacific railway finds a comparatively easy ascent to the head of a 
pass across the main range of the Rockies, whence another strong 
river, the Wapta, flows down westward to the Columbia. One is 
carried along the gorges of these streams as he would walk down 
an aisle in a gallery a hundred miles long, gazing up at colossal 
statuary and gigantic pictures; but this gallery of nature's art is 
only one of ihe many mountain-corridors that succeed one another 
as the tourist: proceeds westward. Nowhere else in America can 
such striking scenery be found. The geological character here, 


causing the mountains to break and wear under the tooth of time 
into abrupt cliffs or long escarpments of piled-up ledges, sur- 
mounted sometimes by splintered crests, sometimes by massive 
square-faced summits, gives an architectural character to their 
outlines far more picturesque, varied, and interesting than any 
thing to be seen southward. 

Those who are familiar with the whole extent of the Cordillera 
agree that nowhere it is so magnificently presented as in British 
Columbia. If, therefore, a traveler expects to see the Rocky 
mountains but once, he will do well to cross them here, while he 
who has learned to admire them elsewhere may be assured that 
here they will show him far more admirable phases of Alpine beauty. 

Some of the best of these scenes are to be enjoyed on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky mountains, where a large area, surrounding the 
hot sulphur springs at Banff, has been reserved by the Canadian 
government as a national park. Here there is an elegant hotel 
and every facility for the use of the medicinal baths for exploring 
the neighborhood. A few miles is another gem of scenery in Lake 
Louise, one of the three Lakes in the Clouds, where a small hotel 
is open in summer, whence the finest mountaineering and glacier- 
climbing is open to the adventurous. Field, at the foot of Mount 
Stephen, has many attractions in rare fossil beds, crystal caves, 
etc., and at Glacier station, near the summit of the Selkirks, is 
another commodious hotel, so near to the ice-fields that a few 
minutes’ walk suffices to take one from his dinner table to the 
forefoot of the great glacier. If he cares to climb, he can go as far 
and have as many adventures as the most ardent explorer could 
wish, and there are experienced Swiss guides to accompany him. 

Farther west are other attractions, especially for sportsmen, in 
the great central basin of British Columbia; and beyond that come 
the stupendous canons of the Fraser, which lead out to the coast. 
Here railways diverge to the south, exchanging passengers to and 
from Washington, Oregon, California, etc., for this Canadian 
route is a favorite one with the people of the whole Pacific slope, 
and forms half of the circle of many a round-trip excursion be- 
tween the East and West of the United States. 

The terminus and Pacific seaport is Vancouver, where arrive and 
depart the superb steamers that sail between Canada and the far 
Kast, gracefully named Empress of India, Empress of China, and 
‘mpress of Japan. 

These steamers are of the largest size, contain every modern ap- 
pliance and luxury, and are manned by the most experienced and 
skilled officers and crews. ‘They have the shortest steamship 
course between America and Asia by 300 miles, and their improved 
structure, large open decks, strict discipline, and unexcelled dining- 
room and steward’s department, served by the quaint and cour- 
teous Chinese “boys,” is the very acme of luxurious comfort, bring- 
ing one of the delights of the Oriental into the introductory 
voyage, which has more of good weather and gocial enjoyment than 
is possible upon the Atlantic. The coast of Japan is sighted 
within ten days, several hours before the first port is made, and 
islands and headlands drift past, while Fujiyama grows higher and 
more distinct above the horizon, until the ship steers into Yeddo 
bay and Yokohama is reached. This is the great emporium of 
the Island Empire and the centre for excursions. Railroads pene- 
trate most parts of Japan; ponies, boats, jinrikishas and guides 
can be hired cheaply in all parts of the country, and you may jour- 
ney at will and in pure delight. There is no extraordinary diffi- 
culty even ascending the great white cone of Fujiyama, and one 
may have a jolly time by taking a coast steamer to the northern 
parts of the empire. <A year in Japan would not be too much; but 
a great deal may be seen in a few days. Krom Yokohama tie 
steamer continues in a delightful sail down the eastern coast to 
Kobe and then on through the calm, island-studded inland sea to 
Nagasaki, the great naval port on the western coast. Here the 
traveler may stop off if he wishes and take a steamer to North 
China and Peking, Corea and Siberia, or to one of many of 
Japanese ports; while innumerable inland excursions will attract 
him. 

It is scarcely more than a day’s run for the Empress steamers 
across the Yellow sea to Shanghai, in China. Here a foreign 
colony has transplanted all it could of London, Paris, and New 
York to the water-side street called the Bund, and near by is the 
ancient native city, and where the Chinese dwell and do business, 
just as they have done for thousands of years in the past. 

But even this is not the end of the voyage, for the Em- 
press steamships go a thousand miles southward to Hong Kong,— 
the centre and emporium of [uropean life and trade in China. 
Here, as at Shanghai, local steamers may be found going to all the 
coast ports and across to Formosa, for which a new life is opening 
under Japanese control; and from here connecting steamships de- 
part for India, the Suez Canal, and Europe, not to speak of that 
extraordinary voyage to Australia, which for a month passes 
through the Philippine and Polynesian archipelagoes, never (after 
the China sea has been crossed) out of sight of land or in water 
ruffied by a gale; and from Sydney a steamer departs once a 
month, via the Hawaiian islands, back to Vancouver. 

This is a tempting programme of travel, nor is it beyond the 
power of many a jaded man and woman who have dreamed of its 
pleasures, but thought them out of reach. A thousand dollars 
would cover all the traveling expenses, giving you six weeks in 
Japan and the run to China, and it would add a thousand days to 
your life. 
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Did it ever occur to you that the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- 
ness done by the Lake Shore is due 
to the excellent accommodations 
which it furnishes ? 

Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and all points 
east and west. 

Insist on the agent furnishing you 
a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 

You will be pleased with your 
journey. 

Ask for copy of “‘Book of Trains.”’ 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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tains only work 

of acknowledged ern - authors in pod pes oe 
the world of science. In this series are well represen 

the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 

DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 

logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Political Science Quarterly for 
March. This very able quarterly is 
edited by the faculty of political science 
of Columbia University of New York city. 
The present number contains articles on 
“A Southern Mill Town,” by Holland 
Thompson; “Prices and Individual Wel- 
fare,” by Professor Richmond Mayo- 
Smith; “Government Regulation of Rail- 
ways,” by Professor E. R. Johnson; “State 
Administration in New York,” by J. A. 
Fairlee; “Value of Political Philosophy,” 
by Professor W. W. Willoughby; “Are 
Legal Tender Laws Ex Post Facts,” by B. 
T. DeWitt; “Patten’s Study of English 
Thought,” by Professor Munroe Smith. 
The reviews are exhaustive, and cover a 
wide range of books of a high grade of 
literature. The book notes by the editors 
are interesting and instructive. Price, 
$3.00 per annum; single numbers, 75 cents. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Atlanta: 
Ginn & Co. 


—The Magazine of Art for March con- 
tains several very valuable articles. F. 
S. Robinson contibutes a paper upon the 
Queen’s clock at Buckingham palace. Of 
great historical interest is the Windsor 
clock which Henry VIII. gave to Anne 
Boleyn on her wedding morning. The 
new sculptor associate of the Royal 
Academy, Alfred Drury, A. R. A. is the 
subject of an article; Mr. Baldry, the 
author, thus describes Mr. Drury’s early 
aspirations after art: When the idea that 
the artist’s profession was the one that ne 
wished to follow first took form in Mr. 
Drury’s mind he was a choir boy at New 
College, Oxford. Oxford to a lad of his 
temperament seemed a storehouse of at- 
tractive things, each one of which was an 
object lesson worthy of the closest study; 
and the development of his inclinations 
was directly a result of the manner in 
which he availed himself of the chances 
of self-education which were accessible on 
all sides. The strongest influence, how- 
ever, under which he fell at the moment 
was that exercised by the collection of 
works by Sir Francis Chantrey. These 
inspired him with the determination to 
make sculpture the particular branch of 
art to which his life should be devoted, 
and fixed the direction in which he was 
to seek and win suceess. Of the affinity 
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between Scotch artists and art lovers and 
modern Dutch painters and their work, 
Robert Walker offers the following 
opinion upon the matter: Two or three 
Scottish artists, in the very early ‘sixties 
—Sir George Reid, the president of the 
Scottish Academy, among the _ rest—- 
studied and painted in Holland; friend- 
ships were formed between Scottish and 
Dutch painters; one or two dealers felt 
and helped on the movement; and behind 
all these more or less outside influences 
lay the effects of the sympathy begotten 
of the likeness—especially when it came 
to be shown on canvas—between the at- 
mospheric and color conditions prevailing 
in both Scotland and Holland. The illus- 
trations are, as usual, of a high order of 
merit, and are very numerous. Price, 
$3.50 a year; single number 35 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

—The early numbers of the Atlantic 
Monthly will contain stories by William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
the forthcoming numbers of the Atlantic 
will introduce to its readers a number of 
ycunger story-writers of varied talents 
and great promise, among whom are Nor- 
man Duncan, G. K. Turner, I. K. Fried- 
man, who lights up again in “The 
Machine of Moses” the long patience of 
the Jewish race, and Ellen Duvall, who 
has written a story of the South. 

The out-door papers which the season 
makes timely will range from Japan, 
where Ralph A. Cram has caught a very 
pleasing impression of the time of cherry 
blooms, by way of California, to old 
France, of which Harriet Monroe has de- 
scribed one of the most charming spots. 
John Muir writes of the Yosemite park; 
Maurice Thompson of the Middle West, 
and Fanny K. Johnson describes a retired 
corner of the South. ; 

Among articles on national and public 
questions is a paper by George ¥. Parker 
on Our Consular Service. Charles A. 
Conant deals in his article on ‘Recent 
Economic Tendencies.” The “Autobiog- 
raphy of William James Stillman” will 
continue through several more numbers. 

A varied group of articles will touch 
upon the different aspects of education 
“Gentleman and Scholar,” by Ephraim 
Emerton, will bring up the old question 
of the relation of education to life, “A 
Substitute for Greek,” by Willilam C. 
Lawton, will deal with the reconstruction 
of courses of study, and “The Fxperi- 
mental Life, by C. Hanford Henderson, 
with the reconstruction of our whole edu- 
cational theory. 

The letters from abroad will be con- 
tinued by one from France in the June 
number, entitled ‘France before the Ex- 
position,” by Alvan F. Sanborn; and brief 
studies in foreign literatures will be a 
paper on “Valdes,” by Sylvester Baxter, 
and one by Margarethe Muller, on‘‘Haupt- 
man.’’* Edmund Gosse will contribute a 
paper on the “MSS. of Milton’s Poems.” 

There will be during the spring and 
summer other notable groups of verse, 
such as the “Lyrics of John Vance 
Cheney,’’ in the March number. 

The Contributors’ Club, which has re- 
sumed its earlier place in the interest of 
Atlantic readers, will continue to touch 
life lightlv and gracefully at many points. 

Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
4 Park street. 








MRS. COURTRIGHT. 


Mrs. N. Almee Courtright of the Jones 
school, Chicago, is the first teacher in 
that city to gain the consent of the school 
board to use the rooms of the building as 
a meeting place of a little federation of 
social and improvement clubs which she 
has organized in the district. Every 
evening now the schoolhouse is alive with 
music and dancing, and with the happy 
laughter of young boys and girls re- 
claimed from the vicious influences of 
their neighborhood and initiated in some 
of the finer intellectual and social infiu- 
ences other than lower Clark street might 
afford. 

Dancing, oratory, dramatic art, singing, 





gymnastics, painting, modeling, sewing, 
embroidery are a few of the means used 


to bring these young men and women of 


two races and many nationalities to 
understand in part the meaning of cul- 
ture. Fifteen or twenty little clubs of 
boys and girls have been formed, each 
club or group absorbed heart and soul in 


the pursuit and study of one of the arts. 

Mental and moral advancement is thé 
watchword of Mrs. Courtright’s little com- 
munity. The Jew, Gentile, the Catholic, 
the Protestant, and even the yellow- 
skinned exotic from the far Pacific finds 
a glad welcome. There are no social 
lines, no question of birth. All meet 
together equally in a temple for mutual 
improvement. 

Mrs. Courtright is a young woman, hav- 
ing left the University of Chicago but two 
years ago. Interested first in the socio- 
logical work of the university settlement 
and of Hull house, she began to look 
around for broader and more original 
work in a field yet untried. She found 
what she terms her life work among the 
intelligent, democratic students of her 
own grammar school classes, just budding 
into manhood and womanhood, eager to 
learn more of life, to know and under- 
stand its full significance. 

Mrs. Courtright’s idea of social training 
is original, and in a short time she has 
met a great success in her work, seconded 
as she is by the gratuitous services of a 
staff of enthusiasticsociologists and by the 
ready co-operation of the students them- 
selves. Her own time and labor and 
money she has given freely and gener- 
ously in the advancement of her project. 
She spends her entire time, apart from 
her duties as a teacher, in one of the 
grammar grades, with “her boys and 
girls.” Every evening finds her promptly 
on hand at 7 o’clock at the school build- 
ing, and twelve hours of each day she de- 
votes to her labors. Born and bred in a 
home of luxury and refinement in Cairo, 
Ill., she sacrifices herself now to incon- 
venience and discomfort and lives in the 
neighborhood in order to comein sym- 
pathetic touch with her new friends. 

Those who have watched her experi- 
ment say that her influence has wrought 
a tremendous amount of good in her 
neighborhood. She has brought many 
young people away from the streets at 
night, and she has offered to those who 
are compelled to work in the day time an 
elevating medium for recreation, social 
intercourse, and intelligent improvement. 
She has interested the older girls in estab- 
lishing clubs of their own, managed and 
led by one of their own members, so that 
they may become independent and asser- 
tive members of society. She has found 
in several young women of her neighbor- 
hood able and clear-minded assistants. 

Friday is what Mrs. Courtright terms 
“jolly” night. On this evening occurs a 
weekly entertainment of some sort. Gen- 
erally it is a social gathering, with danc- 
ing and music. Recently a masked party 
was given, which proved a strong drawing 
card. On this evening the children’s 
class in games meets again with Mrs. 
Price and the Reading club with Miss 
Gabiner. The latter was organized to 


foster a love of good literature. Passages - 


from the classics are read aloud; folk-lore 
tales are committed to memory and re- 
cited. 

Besides the gymnasium the federation 
has organized a circulating library. It 
contains already several hundred vol- 


. umes, donated by friends of the boys and 


girls, by the students themselves, and by 
Mrs. Courtright. The librarian opens the 
library three evenings a week, when books 
may be borrowed. This feature ef the 
Jones federation promises to be one of the 
most elevating and important factors, and 
it is growing in importance. 

On certain evenings in the week, such 
as dramatic and debating nights, parents 
are invited to the schoolhouse as guests. 
On these occasions the boys and girls ex- 
ert themselves especially to excel, and 
Mrs. Courtright believes that she is strik- 
ing at the root of social improvement 
when she succeeds in interesting the 
parents. 

Mrs. Courtright does not deal with the 
poverty-stricken class of her district. 
Her interest lies rather with the bright, 
well-dressed boys and girls in moderate 
circumstances, whose only misfortune lies 
in the fact that many must work in the 
daytime to help along the family purse, 
and that all have been born and bred in 
the heart of a metropolis, where vice 
abounds, where blood alone tells, and en- 
vironment must be battled against. She 
is making their lives brighter and happier 
because of her unselfish devotion. 








Beecuam’s Pris for distress after eating, 


LINKED WITH FOLLY. 


This is a that belongs to the olden 
time. A certain lord, pleased with the 
sallies of his jester sented him with a 
new bauble saying ‘“‘ weg this Archie un- 
til you find a greater fool than Reesecit to 
bestow it on.”? One day the nobleman lay 
a-dying, and with his household went 
Archie to look his last upon his master’s 
face and hear his voice once more. 

The jester stooped above his lord and 
said ‘‘ Master, why do you say good-by?”’ 
I am going a journey Archie’’ was the 








feeble answer. ‘‘How long a journey?” 

the jester asked. ‘‘Nay Archie I do not 

know.’”’ ‘‘ Whither then does thy journey 
lead?’’ ‘‘ Neither do I know that Archie.’’ 

‘‘What provision hast thou made for this 

journey?’’ ‘‘None at all” sighed the 
nobleman. Archie looked long and hard 
in his master’s face, then he placed his 
bauble in his lord’s hand. ‘‘Take it’’ he 
said ‘‘for I have found a greater fool than 
myself.’’ . 

here is no greater folly than ignorance 
where knowledge is —_— and vitally 
necessary to safety and happiness, and yet 
tens of thousands of people walk this world 
linked with folly. They are ignorant of 
the conditions of life, ignorant of the con- 
stitution of their own bodies. Children 
grow to manhood and womanhood ignorant 
of the conditions under which nature 
governs. They break her laws recklessly. 
They exhaust themselves in the mistaken 
effort to ‘‘have a good time’’ while they 
are young. 

Some day comes the shock when nature 
presents her overdraft account and de- 
mands payment. Sometimes it’s heart 
trouble, sometimes the stomach fails of its 
functions, sometime the liver refuses to tug 
any longer at its load, or the kidneys balk 
at their burden. Sometimes, very often in- 
deed, a red spot begins to burn on the 
cheeks, a hacking cough develops, the 
breath grows short, the strength oozes out 
at night in dripping sweat, and every 
day the daily walk is shortened by a few 
steps as the strength fails. That’s con- 
sumption. 

The theory is that consumption cannot 
be cured, and it’s a theory so deeply rooted 
that time is wasted in combating it. But 
what is a cure in such a case? Suppose.a 
man (or woman) with all the symptoms of 
consumption takes, as thousands and 
thousands have taken, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and lives on to a 
healthy, happy, heatty old age as these 
same thousands and thousands have done, 
and dies in the allotted time of a ripened 
life. Two positions are possible. You can 
say “it was not really consumption he 
had.’’. Or it can be said “he really died of 
consumption after all.” But the unanswer- 
able fact is that the man lived out his three 
score years and ten. What isa cure any 
way? Isn’tit life? You don’t care what 
disease you may be said to have if you are 
enjoying health and live out your long life 
in comfort and content. One fact, at least, 
is well established. That the ‘“ Golden 
Medical Discovery ’’ does cure weak lungs, 
bleeding from lungs, obstinate, lingering 
coughs, laryngitis, bronchitis, throat dis- 
ease, and kindred affections of the air-pas- 
sages, which if neglected or badly treated, 
lead up to consumption, can no jonger be 
doubted in view of the many thousands of 
well established cures of such cases report- 
ed by the most trustworthy citizens. 
Many of these cases have been pronounced 
consumption—and incurable—by the best 
local physitians before the sufferers com. 
menced the use of Dr, Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. 

_ Whether the doctors have erred in their 
judgement in these numerous cases or not 
is not for us to decide. 

“I had a very bad cough, also night-sweats 
and was almost in my grave with consumption,” 
writes Mrs. Clara McIntyre, of Ashland, Middle- 
sex, Co., Mass., Box 171. “A friend of mine 
who had died of consumption came to me in a 
dream and told me to take Dr, Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and, thank the Lord, I did 
so. By the time I had taken half of the first 
bottle I felt much better. I kept on till I had 
taken three bottles. That was all I needed. I 
got well and strong again.” 

“T had the grip, which left me feeling miser- 
able—no strength and a cough,” writes Mrs. C. 
Maynard, of East Lyme, New London Co. 
Conn, “Assome of my family died of consum p- 
tion, I feared that. I Sasen taking Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, After taking the 
second bottle I felt much better, and am now 
well for one of my age (sixty-three years).”’ 











It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
that maketh wretchedness or hap; iness, rich 
or poor. 


~ 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 

The Elements of International Law................. 
The Northwest under Three Flags, 1635-1769, .. .. 
The PrOfeBBOR »..00iseccveseseccesecees Tee ee eee eee 
Tarbell’s Complete I isthe s+ sah eceskacbiens 
Longmans’ Advanced cet bnd <hliaened cmmcadne 

tory of English Literature................... ve 
ChaQhes: BRMIO Ss 0s 6s6 cssaece gh cvnnins tne dys mieaced 
Michel Bs id Sy iid s,'cune ve4h05%0 Sete behde oandes 
POOR OGM A MOTs a0 stn vis stimindelakic caadescss 

Danish | 


Cie ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 





A Pioneer. 
Materials for German Conversation................. 
Die Versunkene Glocke.....,....<¢..+.. Ve watid 


Opener and Other Essays and Addresses...... 
A History of the Jewish People 
Smith College Stories 


pt ee wee eee twee ee 


Manual of English History....... ........... 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Davis. Harper & Bros., New York. $2.50 
ie Moore. “ “ “ “ “ 2.50 
ae Bronté. “oe Ty “ “ “ee : 175 
Tarbel!. Werner Sohen) oo Co., Chicago, ‘- 
<— Treen ee fh z 
Painter. Sibi¢y & Ducker, Boston, 1.40 
Storey. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Hurl), “ e “ 4 “ee “ diet aa 
riedman. “ “ “a + “ 1.50 
Robinson. ae “ rt re | a “ 1,25 
Vos. Henry Holt & Co., New York. . — 
Hauptman. te “ at a, 06 “ 80 
Ba a ty + ote ote “ “ 1.00 
Levi. D. C. Heath, Boston. -35 
Stickney. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 1.00 
5 ‘ “ “ oe cf) ‘ 1. 
Spalding. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi é 1.00 
Riggs. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. = 
¥ a) . Ly oe o 1. 
Hornung. “ oy “ . “ 15 
Morris. The Macmillan Co., “ as 1.25 
Firth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ “ os 
Lancaster, American BookCo., “ - 1.00 
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ANOTHER VIEW. 


Schenectady, N. Y., March 10, 1900. 
Dear Mr. Winship: Always go yourself. 
Then you will see exactly what happens. 
The other fellow did not use his eyes, and 


one of his ears must have been out of 
order. The Chicago meeting was the best 
in the history of the department. Down- 
ing presided with marked ability. He 
kept the thing well in hand. The Great 
Moguls were not allowed to put their 
hands to the throttle and switch the 
engine off the track. E. E. White was 
out of order and the president told him so. 
It was done with entire courtesy. Com- 
pared with the dilly-dally, shilly-shally 
presiding at many educational associa- 
tions, that at the Chicago meeting was a 
model. If Brother Harvey improves upon 
it, he will have to get up early in the 
morning and stay all day. Then, too, the 
programme was good. The evening lec- 
ture by Walter H. Page was an inspira- 
tion. I do not need to mention the act- 
ing of Irving and Terry in the little 
theatre around the corner. I assure you 
the Chicago meeting was a great success. 
S. B. Howe. 








THE WYLIE KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOE., 

This school, located at Madison, Wis., 
is unique in some of its features. It is in- 
tended to train not only kindergartners, 
but also supervisors and trainers of kin- 
dergarteners. For this purpose only col- 
lege or high school graduates are admitted, 
and a four years’ course is offered for the 
advanced work required by trainers of 
kindergartners. Kindergartners are 
graduated after a two years’ course, while 
a special supervisor’s diploma is given at 
the end of the third year, and a special 
trainer’s diploma at the end of four years. 
The number of pupils is rigidly limited, 
and the courses are said to be thorough 
and complete. A practice school and a 
connecting department as a link between 
the kindergarten and primary school offer 
facilities for illustrating and carrying out 
the principles taught in the school. 





“Come here, you reptile,” shouted the 
eight-year-old to his baby sister. 


“You wicked boy!” exclaimed 
mother. 
“Nuthin’ wicked about it, mamma. 


Teacher says that reptiles is animals what 
creeps.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


the 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION. 


From July 5 to August 16, 1900, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., will have a full 
summer session, J. S. Schurman, LL.D., 
in general charge, and Charles De Garmo 
as dean. The list of the summer faculty 
is something astonishing: Hiram Corson, 
LL. D., Isaac Phillips Raberts, Horatio 
Stevens White, John Henry Comstock, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Lucien Augustus 
Wait, George Lincoln Burr, Charles 
Edwin Bennett, Edward Bradford 'Titch- 
ener, Ph. D., George Francis Atkinson, 
Ralph Stockman Tarr, George Prentice 
Bristol, Evander Bradley McGilvary, 
David Kinley, Ph. D., Pierre Augustine 


Fish, Everett Ward Olmsted, Ph. D., Wil- 
liam Strunk, Ph. D., Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, Hiram Samuel Gutsell, John Simp- 
son Reid, Frederick John Rogers, John 
Sandford Shearer, Daniel Alexander Mur- 
ray, Ph. D., Blin Sill Cushman, Theodore 
Whittelsey, George Abram Miller, Hector 
Russell Carveth, Ph. D., Mary Rogers 
Miller, John Lemuel Stone, Louis Adelbert 
Clinton, George Nieman Lauman, James 
Wiseman, William Henry Wood, Jame 
Wheat Granger, James Eugene Vander- 
hoef, Guy Montrose Whipple, Heinrich 
Hasselbring, Roy Mandeville Vose, Jud- 
son Freeman Clark, Margaret Everett 
Schallenberger, James Otis Martin, Frank- 
lin Sherman, Jr., Ray Hughes Whitbeck, 
Josephine Chevalier. 

The principal object of the summer ses- 
sion is to furnish instruction to teachers 
in high schools and academies; but pro- 
vision is at the same time made for the 
instruction of college professors, univer- 
sity students, and others who are qualified 
to join the classes. No entrance exam- 
inations are required for the summer ses- 
sion. Instruction is offered in all subjects 
which are embraced in the high school 
curriculum, including manual training 
and the elements of Nature study. Some 
courses suitable for graduate students are 
also provided. 

Applicants who are duly admitted to 
candidacy for advanced degrees. under the 
regular rules of the university faculty 
may receive such credit in time for gradu- 
ate work done in the summer session, as 
may be determined by the appropriate 
committees of the university faculty. 
This credit in time is to cover only the 
actual period of residence and attendance, 
and is not to exceed one university 
year’s allowance for the total amount of 
work so accomplished during various 
sessions. 
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4 At the End of Your Journe Ee will find 

¢ it a great convenience to go right over to § 

¢ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL ’ 
Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 

* Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. a 
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Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recomm nds teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 
Teachers with ROBERTSON, Prop. 
J ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ae aaa mes Ba es Pa 
“ rates eve te, 
and efficient service, : 








and genprozere should correspond 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


| American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


™ Pratt, Teachers Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other tanoneen | to colleges, schools, pk families, 


bout schools. 
es WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








Teachers Wanted AMS Pan S°ASMEss SY ioY 


THREE PLACES what happened tne Geant in the midal 


> Oe vent te 0 8 le school, but that was 
h ip the ware Literary Institute, Franklin, N. Y. On 
vos, te phed: * Send as candidate for Kuxton’s place.” That was clear enough, for 
pk. an pons Mr Buxton bea nae knew what his w: endail Co! 
Would k and oieey teacher Monday.” We 
t before, and IN 0 K WEEK Feb. 13, “*‘ Miss Greenwood e 
telegraphed Be tases oh good man 4 as and ces post 
us fi ree places in a week, and mentioning only one candl- 
each . That requires know both of d of candidates, but 
sceumphate Ehis intorimation, and we a eal of tin form to Lo ewaliavie. Pe yore fs 
utes: cody Weal when only a telegram comes for the tencher. "So, too, 
egram e teacher, " 
an teachers catalogued. ieisn't very aimoule to fill three places N 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.............-. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
136 Auditorium Bidg. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “*cricsgo.'n 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teach: h biti f d th h 
As! 1 , Ave., Buffalo, N. Y ers who are am ous for advanceinent rather than 


those witbout positions. 
PECI A LIS with general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


gram: “ Sienaed aa. b. 10 came suet er tele 
hat place, too, having filled i w abou 
the fone the was A> He . Send 
tion.” We sent him and he, too, was 


ed,t 
hav 











HE teachers who use Agencies appreciate the 
The Albert T difference between one that mole be vacancies Central 
T 3 direct from employers and one that follows u Music 
eachers “hearsay” information. Our fifteenth year boo be all 
A explains our plan. Send for it. . 
gency. Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 





B. F. CLARK 378 and 488 
TEACHERS’ Wabash Arenue, 


AGENCY. CHICAGO, 

QMERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENC snd. Pamfiies 
and FOREICN aeACHERS.. AGENCY Saris nate 

Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Brumfield St., Boston, Muss. 


COMBINED MANAGEMENT 
HUYSSOON Proprietors, 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


QCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency , 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 





(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 





1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 





si Waban Ave. Chong king Sey Wont orenin. A antag Bide Minnapoia 
THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES cnsserntsAvtieeee.sta Bei 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better ad?antages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





in that field. For full information write to 





. cS IN EVERY STATE. 
Pennsylvania S Sellar wait ki ositions or Allentown, 
Educational uccessiu teachers see ing posi 
promotion are wanted immediately P 
Bureau | for fall vacancies. | fenna. 





PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the Alban Teachers’ Agency before June 1}, 1800, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sent in his offer is open to all persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency ornot. The only 
condition attached to the offer is that the request for the magazine must come tous in the letter which contams the regis- 


ion blank and the registration fee of $2.00. E 
(rave make this offer not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 


nd the cireulation of this magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the land, 
gad if vou read it carefully for teres months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the 


tthree months. Will 
ai ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 


School Boards, County Superinterdents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SCTSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSIS SSS ~~. eS SS De ee ee be 
Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
¢ Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
6 Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. wh. F. JARVIS, 
reeeweeeee eee YY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
QOS Seessesesesesseesse 
Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


t f th mber? 
HERS AGENC : HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
AND . Ww. 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL SOHERMERHORN é we. 
- 14th St, rk, 
SUPPLIES ys psi New ps 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 



























” 
> 


The J. B. Lippincott Company 


are very pleased to announce that they are rapidly 
replacing the stock of books destroyed by the disas- 
trous fire of Nov. 29th, 1899, and that they are now 
prepared to supply fresh stock of most of their 
EpucaTionat Pusiications. Many of the school 
books will appear in new and greatly improved dress, 
and a number of books will be revised editions. We 
solicit cotrespondence .of teachers and school officers 





who are in search of first-class text-books, 





* 
> 


Morris's Histories, 
Cutter’s Physiologies, 
Lippincotts Arithmetics, 
W orcester’s Dictionaries, ayo 
Lippincott’s Science Series 


occupy first place among School Books. . 


2 
> 





Send for Introduction Terms. 





> 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS, 











New York University 


Sixth Year - - SUMMER COURSES . . July 9—August 17 





Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 





“The Sanveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST 


Twenty-Fifth Session. 


There will be each day ei 
three of Latin ; three of Greek ; 
‘athematics, and Chemist 


Economy, M ry 
For pro amme address the REV. 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, 


DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS. 


COLLEG E, Mass. 


July 9th to Aug. 17th. 


hours of French; six of German; three of Italian ; three of Spanish ; 
a. of Hebrew. Acourse in English Literature ; also courses on Library 


address . Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
23 Olmstead St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





MUSIC (asians) 





CHROMATIC DRILL CHARTS. 


Single copies 


By the dozen 
By the hundred 


Address 


138 WEST 109TH STREET, 


oeoerereeere eee 


Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 
New YorkK City. 





Harvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 5 to August 15. 


Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. : 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses’ 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field- 
Work. 

For pamphlet, containing descriptions of the 
courses and stat t of expenses, apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 

N.S. SHALER, Chairman. 








ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


—-0-—- 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 


travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and | 


changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga.., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information 1s to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 





trial Agent, 8S. A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 









BY OVER 
1300 School Boards in the 


ADV A NTAGES DERIVED from the well-known and popular 


HOLDEN PERFECT BOOK COVER 


United States. 


**Most Quickly Adjusted Book Cover Ever Invented.” 
* Effective in Saving the Books and Promoting Cleanliness.” 
* Economical ; 40 per ct. to 60 per ct. of Appropriations for Text-Books Saved 









at a cost of but B per cent. value of the books.” 















Send for trial order, 
— OR — 


(a Samples free. P, O. Box 643. 


G. W. Honpen, Pres’t. E. F. Baxer, Trustee. 


“ Neat, Glove-like Fit — Uniform appearance of books.” 
“ Plain - finished Leatherette — Water-proof, Germ-proof Material.” 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. C. Hotpen, Sec’y. 
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VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Forewn and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St, (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON. 





BSE SEEBHREERER SE LE 


Do you know ? 
your own mind? D 


Yes, you wi:l say, I have my opinions §) 
about thing ! 

You dv know wha? you think; but do you §] 
know Agw yo tank, why you think, the 
gnanner and \'.c occasion of your t‘inking? Ef 

yu knuw your pupils’ mind, your 
child's meind, in t...5 sense? 

Important points, these days! Not to 
be posted c1 these questions may be to {] 
just miss your one great guul as teacher 
or parent! ‘They are answered in our §] 
Gordy'’s Mew Psychology, $1.25, postpaid, 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory, By 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers Ps} 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
B® TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG § Speciai 
Course jor 8 Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULia E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For th sexes. For catal es address the 
A. G, YDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 














Principal, 








Principal, W. P. BEOKWITS. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrixiy, Mass. z 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHaptn, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRrG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Tuompson, Principal. 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always suppli 








for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
4 ddress Wiurenrr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 





